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GENERAL WALKER 
“There is no question whatever about the outcome.” 
(War in Asia) 
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“polar FOR DOLLAR 


you can’t beat a 


NOTHING NEAR PONTIAC’S MODEST PRICE 


OFFERS ITS SUPERLATIVE BEAUTY, PERFORMANCE AND LONG RANGE ECONOMY 
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Look what you can squeeze 
out of Koroseal 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


df mes 3 circles on the board repre- 
sent a new way to air condition 
rooms via hose. . . another is a carpet 
sweeper bumper that stays soft and 
protective . . . one is upholstery welt- 
ing that stays flexible longer... a 
refrigerator door, seal made with ex- 
treme precision . . . everything on that 
board represents a new or better prod- 
uct made possible by the special 
qualities of Koroseal flexible material. 

How many other things can it do? 
You business men with product 
problems can probably think of even 
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more ways to use it than we can. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens — even hundreds — of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes or 
special shapes, any thickness or size, 
can be laminated to paper, cloth, foil, 
may have a high-gloss finish or pattern 
or ‘grain’. Can be sealed with heat. 

Jn most forms it even resists lame— 
will burn only while actually held in 
flame, goes out when flame is removed. 

It’s waterproof, easy to clean in fur- 
niture upholstery, bus seats, truck or 
car seats. Most dirt comes off with a 


swish of a damp cloth. Or you can use 
soap and water as often as you wish. 
It’s nearly scuffproof, looks like new 
long after others would be scratched 
and worn. 

If these qualities would add to your 
product's value and salability (they 
have done just that for scores of others) 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, Koro- 
seal Sales Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Korosea!—Trade Mark—Reg. U. 3. Pat, Of. 


B.E Goodrich 
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° DESK PEN SET 
. 
. 
Single sets in block, clear, $ 
: gray, green and moroon 3 75 -* 
. 
§ So handy on your desk. Hand- 
* some, too—yet so economical. 
: And so practical! Fill it once and 


$ write for months. Virtually spill- 
% proof, yet so easy to clean. AND 
= Dip-Less 444 writes your way 
because you... 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 


From the world’s larg- 
est selection, choose 
the point to match 
your way of writ- 
ing—your writing 
job. Fit it in the 
pen yourself, 











In case of damage, all point styles are 
instantly replaceable at any pen counter. 
Ask your stationer for a demonstration, 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J, 


Osterbrook 


AMERICA’S est PENMAKER 


| minent threat of World War IIL. . 














LETTERS 





Past & Present Indicative 
Sir: 

The joy and glad cries with which you 
welcome and encourage a third world war is 
amazing. Hurrah, your format is changed, 
your reporters and photographers will risk 
their lives to get Americans to fever pitch for 
war. According to you, we acted “quickly and 
well.” One is speechless before your God- 
given insight ; 
(Mrs.) FLrorENcE WHITE 


Reno, Nev. 


Sir: 

Sincere apologies to Time for my letter 
(published July 3, 1944) in which I charged 
your magazine with the dissemination of 


“potential propaganda” concerning the im- 
- 








BAXTER S. SCRUGGS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sir: 
I have just finished reading the War in 


Asia section of Time. It is, in my opinion, a 
superb job 
Rosert TRIGG 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“This Was a Man..." 
Sir: 

. As it is extremely doubtful that I shall 
be around at 1999 year’s end, I should like to 
submit my recommendation now for the Man 
of the Century. Please hold it in trust for use 
by your future editors. Let it then be said of 
General Douglas MacArthur: “His life was 
gentle, and the elements mix’d in him 
that nature might stand up and say to all the 
world” (with apologies to Mark Antony), 
“this was a man who knew the score.” 

BERNARD K. FRANK 


so 


Portland, Ore. 
Pin Money 
Sir: 

Many of your readers may have wondered 
what was the occupation of the Lady of 
Baptist Corner, Ashfield, Mass., as shown in 
the reproduction of the Edwin Elmer painting 
in Time, July 17. 
* Reader Scruggs’s letter: “Time continues to 
which disturb me greatly. I 
speak in reference your repeated comments 
about military strategy for World War III. 

Time should not entertain its readers with 
such potential propaganda” | July 3, 1944 
(Pic.) Baxter S. Scruggs 


make statements 








The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
“A Lapy or Baptist CoRNER” 
Silk tips in bright colors. 


She was twisting whip-lashes on one of 
many machines which were loaned or rented 
to housewives (in the '90s) by a reputable 
concern which then bought, at what then 
seemed a fair price, all of the whip-lashes 
that a busy farm wife and mother could 
produce in her spare time. The lashes were 
made of pure silk in many bright colors, and 
were used exclusively for ornamenting the 
tips of buggy whips. As a child, I often 
watched my aunt operating such a machine in 
her farm kitchen within a few miles of 
Baptist Corner. 

Rosert FeELLows Woop 






Narberth, Pa. 


The Protean Babbitt 
Sir: 

Thank you for giving wider currency to 
the wise words of Peter Viereck on the protean 
Babbitt [Tre, July 10] 

Someone ought to do for Gaylord [ Babbitt] 
what Proust did for Madame Verdurin.* It 
would be a public service to publish a cata- 
logue of the dreary clichés of so-called 
avant-gardism, and to point out that old 
George, with his uncomplicated enthusiasm 
for baseball and civil philanthropy, was no 


A vulgar social climber. 


SS EEE '['[YOOOOOOWWw eT 
Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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THE DRAGONS WE HAVE SLUN/ 


(OR SLEWN IF YOU MUST) Ly Mr Friendly 


NS 


Danger is a dragon, and in almost every case 








(One of the most satisfying jobs we have at American Mutual 









You find em quite unpleasant when they're breathing is helping to eliminate dangerous hazards... cut down acci- 
in your face, dents! It’s the human thing, and good business too. For, thanks 
And business men, both large and small who boast of to this special service, we've helped reduce insurance rates to 
common sense, as much as 50% below the average rate for some businesses! ) 






Will find a dragon in their Biz is quite a big expense. 







So if you're sick of dragons, please devote a little thinkage 


As pets we've found that dragons never pay in any way, To our special dragon service, and its special rate shrinkage! 
So we've slun 'em by the thousands and we're slewing Why pay for protection against monsters huge and fat, 
em today! When we cut ‘em down to size... say, halfa hungry gnat! 
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Yes! The tears have flun from the dragons’ eyes 
That American Mutual's cut to size. 
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AMERICAN MUTA, RE BEE 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1950, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE Company 
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The screen rolls back the pages of 
history... to a drama of tremendous 
meaning—for today. 


It was the Southwest of 1870. A white 
man defied the taunts of“Indian-lover” 
and “renegade”—to break the barriers 
of color and hate...to take an Indian 
girl for his bride... and the chief of 
the Apache nation for his brother. 


The hatreds of 1870 are stilled now. 
But this impassioned drama, this 
beautiful love story .. . will live on. 





Color by TECHNICOLOR 


with JEFF CHANDLER: DEBRA PAGET 
Directed by DELMER DAVES ~ Produced by JULIAN BLAUSTEIN 


Screen May by Michael Blankfort + Hased on the Novel "Hiood Brother” ty ELLIOTT ARNOLD 
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more hostile to genuine intellectual inde- 
pendence than Junior, with his exhibitionistic 
juggling of the phrases of psychoanalysis and 
wine tasting. 

Jutius KRAvETz 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Sir: 

Poet-Historian Viereck, true to the essence 
of anti-Babbittry, thinks the country is 
going to the dogs because of them. A junior 
anti-Babbitt, however, he mongers new-style 
stereotyped clichés to put across his point. 
Naive domestic Babbitts without any breed- 
ing will continue to prefer cleverness to 
wisdom ... 

V. P. MoNAHAN 
New York City 


Sir: 

It is a tragic thing when Time prints such 
a vile set of mon sequiturs as Poet Viereck has 
spewed forth 

Poet Viereck must recognize as a historian 
that Gaylord [Babbitt] is a casualty in a 
sociological cultural change ... 

RoBertT J. CAREY 

Newton Center, Mass. 


Human Milk & Polio 
Sir: 

In your medical column it was reported 
that certain elements in human milk seemed 
to make the polio virus less active [Time, 
May 29]. I have been wondering if human 
milk might not be a key to the entire polio 
mystery. 

If you will note the history of the increase 
of polio, and compare it to a graph showing 
the years when breast-feeding of infants was 
discredited and bottle-feeding widespread, 
you will be sure to see a striking coincidence 
Is it not possible that an immunity, to a 
greater or less degree, might be given the 
baby in human milk which safeguards it from 
polio? Polio used to be a juvenile disease— 
perhaps it now strikes the adults who were 
bottle babies. . . 

This is just a speculation of a lay person, 
but there might be something to it? 

ELENOoR L. SCHOEN 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
@ Doctors have considered this long- 
shot possibility, are still working on 
it—Eb. 


How to Discourage Pigeons 
Sir: 

. . . We note that rubber garter snakes did 
not keep pigeons away from the courthouse 
ledges in West Palm Beach | Time, July 10] 

A few months ago, a superintendent of one 
of our buildings here placed a liberal supply 
of sulphur on ledges frequented by pigeons— 
so far it has kept them away. 

LresTeER Karow 
Savannah, Ga. 
Sir: 

. . . Leave a few stuffed owls in a conspic- 

uous place. 


Alberni, B.C. H. EMMERICH 


Sir: 

. . . Pigeons are shy of any moving object. 
If the rubber garter snakes had wriggled, the 
pigeons would not have come near them. An 
inflated paper sack tied where the breeze can 
move it will keep the pigeons away . 

Mitprep H,. Ewers 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sir: : 

We have for some time been manufactur- 
ing Rid-O-Pij. . . We guarantee results... 
a Pui.ip H. REISMAN 

Chicago, Tl. 
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End up with more for your money 
—and the time of your life! 


Of course, you'll enjoy Swiss scenery 
2Y —there’s nothing like it in the world. 


But you'll enjoy the people just as much—their 
good nature, their cooking, their ability—and 
willingness—to make you feel happily at 
home. And nothing will please you more than 





Swiss prices 






they give you so much more for 


w-cap ped : 
your vacation dollar. 
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More gay places to stay per mile in Switzerland 
than in any other country of the world. Hotels are 
spotless, food is famous, sports are varied, guest 


service has always set the world’s standards. 






Now! Save more than ever! 
In Switzerland, land of hospitality, history and 
modern transportation, travel fares are special for 
tourists—you save up to half! Today, you can live 


just as economically in Switzerland as at home! CENTRE OF EVERYTHING TO SEE AND DO 


There’s an exciting reason every season to start your vacation in Switzerland! 
For full information and free booklets, write: Dept. M15 
SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. © 661 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


Rest Room Revolution 


big change is taking place in 
public rest rooms. 

Something new has been added to 
make them cleaner, more inviting to 
women ... and easier, less expensive 
to keep that way. 

And, everyone concerned-is quite 
enthusiastic about it! 

Responsible for this change is the 
American-Standard Sanistand fixture, 
the new urinal for women. Already— 
in less than 4 months after its introduc- 
tion—it is being widely welcomed as 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. * 


the most important contribution to 
public toilet sanitation since the in- 
vention of the water closet. 

Made of genuine vitreous china in 
white or color, the new Sanistand is 
completely sanitary in appearance and 
operation. Users need not sit on it or 
touch it in any way. 

Theatres, department stores, restau- 
rants, hotels, office buildings, factories, 
service stations, terminals and other 
public places can gain good will, and 
at the same time reduce the time and 





cost normally required for rest-room 
upkeep by installing these new urinals. 
For detailed information about the 
Sanistand fixture, write for our Better 


Rest Room Guide. 


SEE THIS NEW 


BOOKLET — It’s Free! 
LOOK FOR THIS 


The American-Standord BETTER 
REST ROOM GUIDE gives com- 
plete details of the new Sani- 
stand fixture, plus many helpful 





ideas for planning modern rest 


MARK OF MERIT 


rooms. Yours for the asking. 


Dept. T-70, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qnon Tiwe-Raodar. 


Here are some facts about Tite’s 
war coverage: 


For the correspondents, the war in 
Korea has turned out 
to be as tough an as- 
signment as any they 
have been called upon 
to cover. There have 

been six casualties among the press 
corps to date—the sixth being Tite's 
Wilson Fielder. As we go to press, he 
is listed as missing in action after the 
evacuation of Taejon (see Press). 


On the war’s perimeter, in Saigon, 
Indo-China, another of our correspond- 
ents very nearly became the innocent 
victim of six hand grenades flung in his 
direction last week from a passing car. 
He was Andre Laguerre, 
chief of Trme’s Paris 
bureau, who is in Indo- 
China for some first-hand 
reporting on the situation 
there (see War In Asia). 

Our bureaus in Berlin, 
Washington, Dallas and 
Tokyo all contributed to 
this issue’s cover story 
on Walton Walker, commanding gen- 
eral of the Far East Command's Eighth 
Army. The story’s opening account of 
one of the general's trips to the Ko- 
rean front came from Frank Gibney, 
Tre’s Tokyo bureau chief, who went 
along for the ride. 


“Tt was a tough ride,” Gibney cabled. 
“The general's expert jeep driver treated 
the jeep as if it were a plane while we 
rocketed along the narrow, crumbling, 
dusty roads. Taking that jeep ride was 
the best way of finding out how tire- 
less and driving a man Walker is. There 
were no wasted seconds—even for 
lunch. The general did suggest that 
I take time out to eat with the drivers 
while he was conferring at a regimental 
command post, but I was too interested 
in the conference to accept his offer. 


“After returning from the jeep ride, 
bruised, caked with dust, and armed 
with a good insight into the way Gen- 
eral Walker works, I talked with some 
headquarters sources and turned in. I 
slept on the floor of a schoolhouse, 









which had been turned into a corre- 
spondents’ billet, and I was lucky 
enough to get one blanket for bedding.” 


At present, Gibney is momentarily 
bedded down in Tokyo with grippe 
and dysentery, two ailments familiar 
to Far Eastern correspondents. 


* . . 

Background For War, a department 
heading which old-Tmters will recall, 
returned to Tre last week in a new 
guise. In our May 1, 1939 issue it was 
introduced as a new, occasional de- 
partment, dedicated to the proposition 
that world war was close at hand and 
that readers would understand it better 
if we reviewed the events that led up 
to it. Except for one later installment, 
it was discontinued after the war began. 
This time its use will be to tell about 
the places, the people, the weapons, etc. 
that form the background of this war. 
In this issue, for instance, 
the department is de- 
voted to pictures and de- 
scriptions of some of the 
main U.S. antitank weap- 
ons, 


Robert Garey, Pacific 
Publishing Manager for 
Trme-Lire International, 
has sent in some Far 
East reactions to our War In Asia sec- 
tion, which began in the July ro issue. 
Being interested, naturally, in knowing 
how we're doing, we are very happy 
to have them. Some of them: General 
MacArthur: “A good example of ob- 
jective reporting.” General George E. 
Stratemeyer, commanding the Far East 
Air Force: “There is some fine report- 
ing being done here in the Far East 
and Time and Lire, to my mind, are 
always in there 
helping set the 
pace.” Magaharu 
Yasuo, editor of 
Tokyo’s Jiji press: 
“This week’s Time 
. . . is a wonderful indication that the 
United States is definitely interested 
in Asia.” 





Cordially yours, 


pon ae 





A valuable 
package 
for you 


Sometimes you may think of 
the Telephone Company simply as 
the organization that provides you 
with good telephone service at low 


cost. 


That, of course, is its most im- 


portant job. 


But its value to the community 
and to you personally goes far be- 
yond the completing of a call. 
Wrapped up in the words “Tele- 
phone Company” are jobs and 
wages and local purchases, as well 


as telephone service. 
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The Bell System employs over 
550,000 men and women and its 
payroll is above $2,000,000,000 
annually. The wages spent by tele- 
phone employees create jobs and 
wages for people in many otherlines. 
So do the large purchases by Bell 
Telephone Companies themselves. 


Home Town Booster —Western 
Electric, the manufacturing, pur- 
chasing and supply unit of the Bell 
System, alone bought from 23,000 
concerns in 2500 cities and towns 
last year. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






These things are good for you 
and good for your town. 


Need for Adequate Rates—The 
jobs, the wages, the money spent 
for local goods and services, and the 
continuation of good telephone 
service, all depend on adequate 
rates and earnings. 

For only through adequate rates 
and earnings can Bell ‘Telephone 
Companies meet the increased cost 
of furnishing telephone service and 
attract the new capital needed to 
improve it. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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Associated Press 


Also needed: the Brannan Plan spelled backwards. 


THE NATION 
Fifteen Years of War? 


In scope and in detail the stern de- 
mands of the nation’s preparation for war 
—in Korea and whatever lay beyond— 
were rapidly becoming clear, Leaders of 
both parties, united in the nation’s deter- 
mination to meet the aggressions of the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites, were also in 
overall agreement on the things that had 
to be done. Where there were differences 
they lay in the area of ways & means. 

Stuart Symington, chief of economic 
mobilization, told a Senate committee: 

“Members of the international Commu- 
nist movement will not hesitate to shoot 
any who stand in their way. . . It is now 
clear that the military power of these 
Communists is organized, very great and 
growing rapidly.” If the U.S. is to sur- 
vive, said Symington, then the President’s 
emergency recommendations (see below) 
represent the minimum requirements. 

Ohio’s Robert A. Taft warned the Sen- 
ate that the country might be facing pos- 
sibly ten to 15 years of higher military 
budgets, z.¢., ten to 15 years of wars or 
preparation for The War. While Taft was 
not yet ready to approve all the controls 
the President demanded, he had a stern 
formula of his own. He wanted Congress to 
impose higher taxes to put the nation on a 
pay-as-you-go basis right away. His sug- 
gestion: a 25% increase in income taxes. 

“Those taxes would be very heavy,” 
Taft conceded. Democrats, too, indicated 
that the U.S. could soon expect a bill 
to raise this year’s taxes. The nation, 
said Taft, must become a semi-garrison 
state ; it cannot go on borrowing its way 
and “enjoying . . . a domestic spree. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Slowly Stirring 


Most of the U.S. still wore the look of 
business-as-usual, but underneath, mus- 
cles were beginning to ripple. 

The Pentagon began tapping the na- 
tion’s pool of 2,500,000 National Guards- 
men and military reserves. 

The Army: 

@ Summoned some of its organized Re- 
serves to active duty on an individual 
rather than unit basis. 





Michael Rougier—Lire 
Mosivizer SYMINGTON 
Now clear: the Communist power. 


@ Sent out the first calls for National 
Guardsmen. Surprisingly, in view of the 
urgency of the situation, it called up none 
of the 27 Guard divisions. The first calls 
were confined to such non-divisional 
Guard outfits as signal, ordnance and sup- 
ply units. 

@ Alerted “several” combat and support- 
ing Regular Army units from the six mili- 
tdry areas of the U.S. mainland for move- 
ment “in the near future” to MacArthur's 
command, 

The Navy: 

@ Called up a part of the 39,000 men of 
its Organized Air Reserve, ordered them 
to stand by for specific assignments. With 
an occasional exception (see below), they 
would be scattered among Navy units al- 
ready in operation. 

Q Began calling up on an individual basis 
enlisted men with “left-arm” ratings, i.e., 
specialists in such technical fields as radar 
and engineering, in its Organized Reserve. 
@ Got ready to boost its Marine Corps 
fighting strength from 75,000 to 132,000 
men—an increase of 60%. 

The Air Force: 

@ Called up no reserves last week, but 
would in a matter of days. 

Just how many men altogether were 
called up was a Pentagon secret—or some- 
thing of a secret to Americans at least. 
After three weeks of fish-bowl mobilizing, 
the Defense Department was tightening 
up on security. It advised local news- 
papers to publish the figures for local 
calls, but asked the U.S. press to print 
no nationwide totals. Reason: there was 
no use “making things easy for the enemy 
by doing his bookkeeping for him.” 

Slowly, too, the sleeping giant that is 
the U.S. military production potential 
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began to stir. Cadillac Motor Car agreed 
to produce new-type 28-ton tanks for 
the Army (see Bustness). Washington’s 
paperwork for $16 billion in war orders 
was already done, and only the dispatch 
of official telegrams was necessary to 
place $900 million in “phantom orders” 
for machine tools. 

Fourteen agencies were told by the 
White House to take a reef in federal 
public-works programs. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan was busy look- 
ing for a way to spell “Brannan Plan” 
backwards. After two years of campaign- 
ing to give farmers permanent high in- 
comes, he was under White House orders 
to work out a scheme for keeping food 
prices from going any higher. 

In Washington hotels and in cor- 
ridors of Government buildings 
were faces that looked familiar. 
Such World War II bigwheels as 
Donald Nelson, Charles (G.E.) 
Wilson and Henry Kaiser were 
back in town to sniff the air and 
find out what came next. Some of- 
fered to get back in harness as $1- 
a-year men but found that things 
hadn’t gone that far—yet. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Fabric of Peace 


President Truman stepped grim- 
ly before a bouquet of microphones 
and the broiler heat of television 
lights in the White House last week 
to explain the meaning of Korea in 
terms of dollars, of national sacri- 
fice, and of world peace. 

His speech to the nation was al- 
most a repeat of the studied, sober- 
sided message he had delivered to 
the U.S. Congress a few hours earli- 
er. For days, White House advisers 
and ghostwriters had turned out 
draft after draft—five in all. Clark 
Clifford and Judge Sam Rosenman, a cou- 
ple of presidential phrase-turners from 
the old days, had dropped in during the 
week to help rub on some gloss. 

They failed. The President’s speech was 
carefully detailed, carefully delivered— 
but without the inspiration that the occa- 
sion called for. It was a plan for defense, 
and a competent one, but it was no com- 
pelling call to arms. It was deliberately a 
low-keyed speech—with none of the ring- 
ing phrases of a Churchillian or Roose- 
veltian performance. 

No longer did the President speak of 
“police action” in Korea, but nowhere in 
his speech did he call it war. (Of course, 
technically it wasn’t, since Congress has 
not declared war.) When he referred to 
Russia he did not mention its name, but 
spoke of “the international communist 
movement.” 

“Raw Aggression." The Communist 
march on South Korea, said the President, 
marked a new era in East-West relations. 
“This attack has made it clear, beyond all 
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doubt,” he said in a dry, controlled voice, 
“that the international communist move- 
ment is willing to use armed invasion to 
conquer independent nations . . . It was 
an act of raw aggression . . . I repeat: It 
was an act of raw aggression.” 

Korea, declared Mr. Truman, was only 
a hint of trouble ahead. “There may be 
similar acts of aggression in other parts of 
the world,” he said. “. . . The free nations 
face a worldwide threat. It must be met 
with a worldwide defense.” The job of de- 
fense would press on the nation’s shoulders 
and sap its high standard of living “for a 
number of years.” 

The Needs. To begin the job, the Pres- 
ident asked Congress to: 
@ Remove all ceilings on the size of the 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
“Clear beyond all doubt.” 


armed forces, now set by law at 2,006,000 
men, (He had, he said, already told De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson to call up 
all the men he needed—from draft boards, 
the National Guard, the reserves.) 

@ Revive wartime priority and allocation 
controls for essential materials, put re- 
strictions on consumer credit and housing 
construction. 

@ Increase taxes—by an amount to be 
suggested later by the President, but at 
least enough to pay part of the costs and 
ease some of the inflationary pressures. 

The 1950-51 price tag for defenses: $10 
billion above and beyond the $13.5 billion 
budgeted for the armed services this fiscal 
year. 

There might have to be more restric- 
tions, said the President. It depended, in 
part, on the U.S. itself. “If prices should 
rise unduly because of excessive buying or 
speculation,” he said sternly, “I will not 
hesitate to recommend rationing and price 
controls.” But, above all, what the U.S. 
had to do from now on would depend 


International 


largely on what the Soviet Union did. 

“I shall not attempt to predict the 
course of events,” said Harry Truman. 
“But I am sure that those who have it in 
their power to unleash or withhold acts of 
armed aggression must realize that new 
recourse to aggression in the world today 
might well strain to the breaking point 
the fabric of world peace.” 


... Unless Redeemed 

In the midst of crisis, Harry Truman 
wrote a little homily to 20,000 fellow 
Baptists meeting in Cleveland. “To one 
and all,” wrote the President, “I would 
give this warning: the nations of the 
world—our own included, with its un- 
precedented wealth and unlimited natural 
resources—cannot survive material- 
ly unless redeemed spiritually. 

“Sadly we reflect upon an enor- 
mous retrogression in individual 
liberty and a denial of all human 
rights behind an impenetrable Iron 
Curtain in the satellite states where 
love—either of God or of man—is 
proscribed. . . It is for us, in these 
days of doubt and despair, to bear 
true and valiant witness to the 
faith of our fathers—the faith de- 
livered to the saints and trans- 
mitted to us through long genera- 
tions of Christian forebears. 

“We must face the problem in a 
spirit of steadfastness and humility, 
remembering the admonition of the 
ancient King of Israel: ‘Let no man 
that putteth on his armor boast as 
he that taketh it off’. . . The way 
ahead is long. . .” 


THE ECONOMY 
Contrasts 


Everybody seemed to be remem- 
bering 1942. It was the period 
when new automobiles suddenly 

disappeared and a rubber tire brought $30 
to $40, no questions asked. In that year 
ice cream was limited to ten flavors, and 
there was an abrupt end to such goods as 
metal hair curlers, refrigerators, radios 
and beer in cans. In Washington, ‘the 
Wafflebottom Club was founded—for 
businessmen who spent long hours warm- 
ing cane-bottom chairs in the anterooms 
of Government agencies. The drinking 
public discovered to its horror that every 
blast of a 16-in. gun consumed 60 precious 
gallons of alcohol in its powder. 

Some Parallels. Mindful of those days, 
and what followed them—ration books, 
black markets, hoarding—many a U.S. 
citizen (considering himself just as patri- 
otic as the next one) was jamming into 
the nation’s department stores and auto- 
mobile rows as if this time everything 
would be exactly the same. It wouldn’t be. 
There were some parallels, but also deep 
contrasts. 

Last time, the U.S. had to build and 
equip an Army and Navy of 12 million 
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men; this time, its military manpower re- 
quirements were set, for the time being at 
least, at two or three million. Last time, 
the U.S. had to feed itself and nearly half 
of the world’s 2 billion people; this time, 
it was feeding only itself and maybe some 
Koreans. Besides, it already had large 
surpluses in the cupboard (see BUSINEss). 
Sugar hoarding was unnecessary and fool- 
ish. Barring the kind of panic buying that 
brings on the controls that nobody wants, 
there should be enough meat and other 
foods, gasoline, sheets, soap, cooking fats, 
men’s shirts, nylons, cigarettes, liquor, and 
women’s & children’s clothing. (Apparel 
wool for men’s suits is not so plentiful, 
but probably adequate.) 

Cartoonists, editorial writers and fin- 
ger-wagging officials were putting all the 
blame on the consumer for his rush to 
stockpile what he thought to be scarce. 
But much of the scare buying and hoard- 
ing was really the work of manufacturers, 
suppliers and retailers. 

Threads in a Web. Last time, U.S. sup- 
ply lines ran like threads in a spiderweb in 
every direction to every corner of the 
world; last week they were spread across 
waters unmolested by enemy submarines 
to lands which—except for most of Korea 
—were friendly and grateful. In 1941 and 
*42, the U.S. had to build the war plants. 
In 1950, the plants were still there—they 
needed only reviving or retooling. Last 
time, the U.S. had no stockpiles to speak 
of, few tried war weapons; this time, it 
had fairly sizable stockpiles of some stra- 
tegic materials (lead, bauxite, mica), good 
weapons and an imposing clutch of atomic 
bombs (on which the Russians obviously 
kept an uneasy eye). 

Steel production capacity was far great- 
er than before World War II. In steel the 
needs were greater than capacity as long 
as the big auto and building booms ran 
full tilt, but cutbacks in the civilian use 
of steel were coming. Home appliances 
would also suffer, and especially television 
sets, which use plenty of electronic gear. 
There was more natural rubber than in 
1942, and synthetic plants that were 
either in operation or could be within a 
few months, but a fuller mobilization 
might still bring a civilian tire shortage. 

All in all, the nation’s economy was in 
pretty good health. It was capable of do- 
ing all that was being asked of it last week 
—and a whole lot more besides. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


No Deliveries 

Determined to keep strategic goods 
from getting into Red Korea through the 
service entrance, the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment revoked all licenses for U.S, 
trading with Communist China. Then, to 
guard the trap doors as well, Commerce 
placed a close watch on the shipment of 
U.S. oil refining and production equip- 
ment to Latin America, on the hunch that 
some was being reshipped to Asia. 
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Men in Motion 

The Congress listened with gravity to 
Harry Truman. Then in some ways (but 
not in all) it went on being the same old 
garrulous, partisan Congress. Senators be- 
labored one another over the McCarthy 
affair. Both houses shuddered at the idea 
of squeezing out $10 billion more in taxes 
in an election year. 

And mémbers continued to oppose Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas’ dogged efforts to whack 
some of the pork and patronage out of 
bureau payrolls, road projects, and recla- 


Maybank and Kentucky's Representative 
Brent Spence. Said Spence: “I think the 
people are in a mood to give the Presi- 
dent whatever power is needed.” 

Armed Services Chairmen Tydings (in 
the Senate) and Vinson (in the House) 
moved with even greater dispatch. Before 
the week was out they had slammed 
through their committees and presented to 
the Congress two major military bills: 
one to take the 2,006,000 ceiling off mil- 
itary manpower, the other (immediately 
passed by the Senate) to extend all en- 
listments for a period of one year beyond 
present expiration dates. 


George Silk—Lire 





The elation was unanimous, 


mation dam plans in its huge ($32.5 bil- 
lion) omnibus appropriation bill. Illinois’ 
Douglas took his defeats philosophically. 
At one point when William Langer, stand- 
ing next to him, was self-righteously argu- 
ing for flood control in his state of North 
Dakota, pumping out his reasons with his 
right arm, Douglas reached out and 
grasped Langer’s hand and whimsically 
pumped along with him. 

But in matters of national defense, the 
81st Congress was a body suddenly gal- 
vanized. The President's message had 
hardly been droned out by the reading 
clerk when the House passed his $1.2 bil- 
lion Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
(the Senate already had). The vote in the 
House: 362 to one (Vito Marcantonio). 

Bills to give Harry Truman far-reaching 
economic powers were presented to their 
respective banking and currency commit- 
tees by South Carolina’s Senator Burnet 


ARMED FORCES 
First in War... 


Stuffed in odd places around home were 
a full share of tarnished Navy Crosses, 
D.F.C.s and Air Medals from World War 
II. But for four years everybody in VF-781 
had been too busy flying in the present to 
bother polishing up the past. One week- 
end every month 36 Naval Reserve pilots 
would converge on the Los Alamitos 
(Calif.) Naval Air Station and thunder 
off on maneuvers in their stubby Grumman 
Hellcat fighters—unanimously elated to 
escape from the humdrum chores of sell- 
ing insurance, studying law or changing 
diapers. Their bashful, blond skipper, 
Lieut. Commander Collin Oveland, 32, was 
a weekday Mercury salesman who had 
dared them into the Navy’s sassiest, busi- 
est, closest-knit Sunday fighter outfit— 
with first place in flight time over all 
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other west coast squadrons. All of the 
pilots were combat veterans, all but eight 
were married. 

Last week VF-781, volunteering to the 
man, became the first organized reserve 
squadron to be accepted intact for the 
Korean war. Every pilot in the squadron 
was ready for active duty on one condi- 
tion, that they go as a unit. Forty of VF- 
781’s enlisted ground crewmen felt the 
same way. Their prompt and unanimous 
application got a brisk salute from Vice 
Admiral John Dale Price in Washington— 
and a sheaf of orders to duty. 

On their way back home after two weeks 
of fighter squadron training, 30 Tennes- 
see Air National Guardsmen and a crew 
of four were killed this week in the flam- 
ing crash of a Florida National Guard 
C-46 troop transport which had just taken 
off from the training camp at Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 


INDIANA 
The War In Cicero 


While his wife was busy in the kitchen, 
young (29) Rev. W. W. Powell, whose 
Bethel Lutheran Church has the biggest 
congregation in thriving little Cicero, Ind., 
sat in a rocking chair in his living room 
considering a newsman’s question. 

“As a minister,” he said, “I’m not in 
favor of the atom bomb. But I think that 
50% of this community believes that our 
military should drop an atom bomb on 
Russia and get it over with.” 

Cicero (pop. 1,058) is off the main high- 
ways, set in the midst of some of the 
richest farmlands in Indiana. Its farmers 
and merchants have a lot of money in the 
Hamilton County bank. They do not 
jump at conclusions. 

Maybe, said Pastor Powell, their will- 
ingness to let the bomb be dropped is 
“a little selfishness, because they have 
their own community at heart; maybe it 
is self-preservation.” Said High-School 
Teacher Bernard Scott: “What’s the use 
of having these atom bombs if they’re 
not to be used? It’s just like having a new 
car in the garage and letting it be idle. 
What we ought to do is to notify the Rus- 
sians that if they don’t get back north of 
the 38th parallel by a certain date, we'll 
drop the bomb on them.” 

Wrote Time's Indiana Correspondent 
Edwin C. Heinke last week: “I firmly be- 
lieve now that small-town people, who 
ordinarily would be thought of as isola- 
tionists, are far ahead of the Government 
in their belligerent attitude. People out 
here are tired of the constant talk of the 
big war to come. They want action. Their 
sentiment is, ‘Let’s get this one ended be- 
fore it starts.’ ” 

Among the more cautious half of Cic- 
erc’s townspeople, who were not demand- 
ing thé use of the bomb—or at least not 
yet—were Postmaster A. T. McKnight and 
Banker Newton Wiles. They were willing, 
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they said, to leave the A-bomb “up to the 
Strategists.” 


. . . 

Several of the “strategists” spoke up 
about the bomb last week. On their minds 
were such practical matters as Korea as a 
target, the U.S. supply of bombs, the pos- 
sible need for them in the future, 
i.e., in war with the U.S.S.R. They warned 
against using the bomb now. 

“T see no target in Korea,” said Atomic 
Energy Commissioner Sumner Pike, “on 
which to use such a valuable and costly 
instrument of warfare.” 

Said Vannevar Bush, wartime head of 





Son Francisco Exominer—Internctional 
STRATEGIST EISENHOWER 
But not against human beings. 





U.S. scientific research: “The Russians 
would love to have us use up our stock 
of atom bombs [in Korea].” 

Said Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
thought the bomb might be considered for 
matériel targets in Korea airfields and 
waréhouses—but not against human be- 
ings: “We're trying to stand before the 
world as decent, just, fair people, not 
as judges to exterminate those who op- 
pose us.” 


THE CENSUS 
U.S.A. 1950 


In ten years, the U.S. had gained nearly 
19 million people—the biggest increase in 
its history, and greater than the combined 
populations of Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland. The population of the U.S., 
according to the tentative census figures 
released last week, now stands at 150,- 
520,198. The massive westward shift of 
the U.S. people would perceptibly change 
the traditional political balance of the U.S. 

In the new census figures, New York 
still held a big lead as the No. 1 state, 
with a population of 14,743,210. But the 
real surprise was bustling, booming Cali- 
fornia (10,472,348), which had jumped in 


ten years from fifth to second place. The 
next eight: 


3- Pennsylvania, 10,435,965 
4. Illinois, 8,696,490 

5. Ohio, 7,901,971 

6. Texas, 7,677,060 

7- Michigan, 6,334,172 

8. New Jersey, 4,821,880 

9. Massachusetts, 4,711,753 
to. North Carolina, 4,034,858. 


Five of the 48 states had lost popula- 
tion: Arkansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and Oklahoma. 

Distribution of the 435 seats in the 
House of Representatives (and likewise 
the electoral votes of each state) depend 
by law on the census. The new figures 
meant that industrial New York and Penn- 
sylvania had lost some of their over- 
whelming political power. With one repre- 
sentative now allotted for roughly every 
344,000 citizens, New York stood to lose 
three of its 45 representatives, Pennsyl- 
vania perhaps two of its 33. But Califor- 
nia expected to get eight new seats to add 
to its present 23. 


The Cities 


There were two new faces in the list of 
the 20 biggest U.S. cities—Seattle and 
Houston. Houston, in fact, had jumped 
from 21st to 14th. The first 20 (1940 rank 
in parentheses): 

1. New York—7,841,023 (1st) 

2. Chicago—3,631,835 (2nd) 

3- Philadelphia—2,057,210 (3rd) 
4. Los Angeles—1,954,036 (5th) 
5. Detroit—1,837,613 (4th) 

6. Baltimore—o39,865 (7th) 

7. Cleveland—gog,546 (6th) 

8. St. Louis—852,253 (8th) 

9. Washington—792,234 (11th) 

10. Boston—788,552 (oth) 

11. San Francisco—760,439 (12th) 

12. Pittsburgh—673,756 (10th) 

13. Milwaukee—632.938 (13th) 

14. Houston—593.600 (21st) 

15. Buffalo—s576,506 (14th) 

16. New Orleans—s68,407 (15th) 

17. Minneapolis—s517,410 (16th) 

18. Cincinnati—499,749 (17th) 

19. Seattle—462,981 (22nd) 

20. Kansas City—453,290 (19th). 


ESPIONAGE 
No. 4 


Julius Rosenberg and his wife were lis- 
tening to the Lone Ranger with their two 
young sons when a stranger rapped on the 
door of their battered and drab apartment 
near the Manhattan end of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Twelve men filed in from the 
small hallway and announced that they 
were from the FBI. They arrested 32- 
year-old Julius Rosenberg as a spy. 

A puffy, spectacled native New Yorker 
with a smudge-sized mustache and dis- 
appearing black hair, Rosenberg was the 
fourth U.S. citizen arrested in the atomic 
spy roundup that began after the arrest of 
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British Physicist Klaus Fuchs. The FBI 
said Rosenberg had been an important cog 
in the machinery, working directly under 
Anatoli Yakovlev, Soviet vice consul in 
New York. An_ electrical engineer 
(C.C.N.Y., class of ’39), Rosenberg had 
been an inspector for the War Depart- 
ment’s Signal Service until early 1945, 
when he was fired for Communist affilia- 
tions. He broke off all open contacts with 
the party, quit subscribing to the Daily 
Worker and set up as the owner of a small, 
non-union machine shop in Manhattan. 
But the FBI kept its many eyes on him. 

It was he, said the FBI, who recruited 
his brother-in-law, David Greenglass, for 
the spy ring (Time, June 26) when Green- 
glass was on furlough from his sergeant’s 
duties at the Los Alamos A-bomb project. 
Rosenberg tore the top of a Jello box in 
half, gave a piece to Greenglass as his 
badge of identification and told him that 
his contact at Los Alamos would produce 
the other half. The contact turned out to 
be Spy Courier Harry Gold, the Philadel- 
phia chemist, who got atomic-energy data 
from Greenglass and paid him $500. 

After the arrest of Fuchs and Gold, said 
the FBI, Rosenberg told Greenglass to 
leave the country and report to the Soviet 
embassy in Czechoslovakia; he gave him 
“substantial funds in 20-dollar bills” 
do so (reportedly $5,000). But before he 
could get away, the FBI got Greenglass, 
and he talked. Julius Rosenberg was not 
surprised when the FBI came for him. 

Alone of the four arrested so far, Ro- 
senderg stoutly insisted on his innocence. 
The FBI's story, said he, was “fantastic— 
something like kids hear on the Lone 
Ranger program.” Three days after Ro- 
senberg’ S$ arrest,Harry Gold pleaded guilty 
in federal court to all the FBI's ch: urges. 





Associated Press 
Juttus RosENBERG 
Knock and then enter. 
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Los ANGELES’ “Crusape AGainst COMMUNISM” 
Sock and then ask. 


COMMUNISTS 
Boiling Over 


The nation was good and mad at Com- 
munists—home-grown as well as the 
U.S.S.R. and North Korean varieties— 
and here & there its temper not only 
boiled up but boiled over. Items: 

@ In Detroit, the common council for- 
bade sidewalk news vendors to sell “sub- 
versive literature,” gave the commissioner 
of police the job of determining what 
was subversive. The Detroit Newspaper 
Guild protested that they disliked Com- 
mie publications (“They are dismal exam- 
ples of journalism. They have shown a 
constant disregard for the truth.”) but 
didn’t believe in suppressing them. The 
council decided to think it over for a week. 
g In Birmingham, Ala., big, blustery Po- 
lice Commissioner Eugene (“Bull”) Con- 
nor, who had been arresting Communists 
on charges of vagrancy, thought there 
ought to be a more specific charge. He 
pushed a new ordinance through the city 
commission, banishing Communists from 
Birmingham on pain of a maximum $100 
fine, 180-day jail sentence and constant 
rearrest. A Communist, said Bull’s ordi- 
nance, was anyone caught talking to a 
Communist in a “non-public place,” or 
anyone who passed out literature that 
could be traced, even remotely, to a Com- 
munist hand. 

@ In Columbus, Ohio, police juvenile offi- 
cers warned teen-age clubs to beware of 
“Communist agitators,” and be suspicious 
of “any new member of a group whose 
background is not an open book.” 

@ In McKeesport, Pa., the city council 
readied an ordinance requiring registra- 
tion of “anyone who engages in activities 








destined to promote the principles of 
Communism.” Maximum penalty for vio- 
lation: a $100 fine, 30 days’ jail, or both. 
@ In Houston, Texas, a marauding gang 
laid down a midnight rock barrage on the 
apartment of James J. Green, state secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, accidental- 
ly pelting the neighbors as well, Next day, 
Green's landlord asked him to move. 

@ In suburban Los Angeles, a World War 
II veteran named Frank Zaffina, 32, 
rounded up a posse for a “crusade against 
Communism,” pounced on a half-dozen 
astonished workmen as they came out of 
the gates of the Chrysler assembly plant. 
After three had been badly mauled, Zaf- 
fina was surprised to learn that among his 
victims were included a fellow Navy vet- 
eran and another with a South Pacific Air 
Force record. “I guess it isn’t right,” he 
mused next day, “to take the law into 
your own hands.” 


LABOR 
"Without Any Doubletalk" 


Even his own union local was against 
Harry Bridges. It took all the wiles he had 
learned in years of twisting and turning 
with the Communist Party line to put off 
the longshoremen’s demand for a formal 
endorsement of the U.S. military action 
in Korea. Bridges’ parliamentary tactics 
stalled a vote on the resolution at the 
first meeting of Local 10; some of Harry's 
muscle boys broke up a second meeting 
with a well-timed fist fight. 

Last week members of Local ro piled 

2,500 strong into San Francisco’s Coli- 
seum Bowl for a third and final try. 
Harry Bridges, currently appealing a per- 
jury conviction which may cost him five 
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years in prison, stood up to make a 
maudlin appeal: “The FBI are waiting to 
pick me up after this meeting,”* he 
shouted, ‘and before they do I want to 
make a statement of policy.” But Harry’s 
longshoremen would have none of him. 
They shouted and booed him, then roared 
overwhelming approval of a resolution 
which said: “We go on record without 
any doubletalk that we will support our 
Government and our President 100% in 
this great crisis and we will load any and 
all cargoes destined for the war area...” 


NEW YORK 


Gesture of Defiance 

Handsome Police Captain John G. 
Flynn had been questioned by the Brook- 
lyn grand jury, presumably about gam- 
bling and police graft in his precinct. He 
had neither been indicted nor recalled for 
further examination, But one day last 
week, 49-year-old Captain Flynn, a World 
War I Navy veteran, showed up at his 
68th Precinct Station, retired to his quar- 
ters and shot himself through the head. 
In a note which he left, he denied that his 
death had anything to do with gambling 
or money matters; he chose suicide, he 
wrote, because of “a lot of headaches in 
this precinct” and the long trip to work 
from his home. 

His death was too much for Mayor 
William O'Dwyer, himself once a cop on a 
Brooklyn beat. As a result of a gambling- 
and-graft investigation by Brooklyn's Dis- 
trict Attorney Miles McDonald, a lot of 
other policemen had been called before the 
grand jury. A lieutenant had been indicted 
for perjury about the source of $6,000 in 
his personal funds; a police inspector had 
had a mental collapse. As O'Dwyer saw it, 
Prosecutor McDonald, an ally of 
O'Dwyer’s latest political enemy, Borough 
President John Cashmore, was carrying on 
a “war of nerves” against the police de- 
partment. Furthermore, the investigation 
reflected on the administration of Mayor 
William O'Dwyer. The word went out to 
New York’s police to make Captain 
Flynn’s funeral a gesture of defiance to 
the prosecutor. 

Before Captain Flynn's widow and two 
of his three children marched an imposing 
procession—the police band, a color guard, 
6,000 uniformed cops and _plainclothes- 
men (one-third of the city’s entire force). 
Present at the service in the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Ascension were the 
police glee club, which sang the Requiem 
Mass, the six Catholic, Jewish and Protes- 
tant police department chaplains, Police 
Commissioner William O’Brien and other 
top-ranking police officials, and, looking 
grim, Mayor O'Dwyer himself. 

Never before had a New York cop got- 
ten such a turnout—not even the late 
Police Commissioner Lewis Valentine nor 
any policeman killed in line of duty. 


* They weren't. 
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Conpuctor Krirs & Wire 
Neither coin nor picture. 


IMMIGRATION 


Unwelcome 

Josef Krips, a vain but capable musi- 
cian, is a man pursued by governments. 

Because he is half-Jewish, he fled Vien- 
na in 1937 before the Nazis stomped in, 
conducted in Belgrade until the Nazis 
overran Yugoslavia, went back to Vienna 
as a factory worker. 

After the Russians took Vienna, when 
no other non-Nazi conductor was avail- 
able, his fortunes rose. To Krips, in April 
1945, the Russians sent an order: “There 
will be a State Opera performance by May 
ist or there will be no State Opera.” Krips 
obliged the U.S.S.R. with Mozart's Mar- 
riage of Figaro, despite such handicaps as 
the fact that some Russians had raped one 
of his star sopranos that afternoon. Red 
troops broke into a rehearsal, hauled off 
Krips and his orchestra, stood guard over 
them while they played funeral music— 
for nine hours—by the bier of a murdered 
Red general. 

Hired to appear last week as guest con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Krips had no trouble getting a visa 
from the U.S. State Department in Vien- 
na; U.S. Intelligence there decided that if 
he had any friendly feeling for Russia (he 
conducted concerts there in 1947) it 
could be laid to his weakness for adula- 
tion and not to any political views. But at 
the airport in New York, immigration 
agents nabbed him, took him to Ellis 
Island. What did they have against him? 
“Certain information” to investigate. Un- 
der the law they did not have to specify; 
following Immigration’s usual highhand- 
ed, tightlipped way, they did not. 





Said Krips, bewildered: “I have been 
received ... by the Pope, who gave me a 
special coin, by the Queen Mother of Bel- 
gium, who gave me an autographed pic- 
ture, by Schuman, who gave me a kiss on 
both cheeks. I come to the U.S. and they 
give me Ellis Island.” The New York 
Times called it “the latest... in a long 
series of incidents that have made certain 
aspects of our immigration procedure look 
little short of ridiculous.” 

After two days’ detention, Krips had 
had enough. Said he: “I have no politics. 
TI am not a Communist; I am not a Nazi. 
I am for Mozart and Beethoven.” Then he 
flew back to Salzburg without waiting to 
see whether U.S. Immigration would 
eventually clear him or not. 


TERRITORIES 
Ready & Waiting 


“We, the people of the State of Hawaii, 
grateful for Divine Guidance, and mindful 
of our Hawaiian heritage, reaffirm our be- 
lief in government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, and with an 
understanding heart toward all peoples of 
the earth do hereby ordain and establish 
this constitution .. .” 


Flowers were everywhere, even around 
the delegates’ necks. The Royal Hawaiian 
Band played; a hula girl slithered. At 
week’s end, 61 delegates—haoles (Cau- 
casians), Hawaiians, Chinese-Americans, 
Japanese-Americans—stepped up to sign 
Hawaii's new state constitution in Hono- 
lulu’s Iolani Palace. 

Like many U.S. states, Hawaii had an- 
ticipated Congress’ invitation to join the 
Union; Hawaii was tired of waiting. As a 
territory, it pays more taxes to the U.S. 
treasury than some states; its chief argu- 
ment for statehood—‘No taxation with- 
out representation”—is straight from the 
original 13 colonies. So are most of the 
ideas in the 13,000-word constitution. 
Others are borrowed from Lincoln, and 
from Senator Wagner (the constitution 
guarantees labor's right to organize). 

To the great disappointment of the 
eleven Hawaiians and _ part-Hawaiians 
among the delegates, the constitution did 
not borrow from Hawaii’s own Magna 
Carta, the “law of the splintered paddle.”’* 
After heated argument, it was struck from 
the preamble. 





* The law comes from the reign of good King 
Kamehameha I (1782-1819). According to leg- 
end, while chasing two fishermen, he caught his 
foot in a cracked rock, was whammed on the 
head by one of the fishermen with a canoe pad- 
dle, which splintered. Asked why he struck the 
King, the fisherman replied that he feared him 
because the King ruled through fear. Chastened 
Kamehameha pondered, then issued the decree 
that became the island’s bill of rights until 1840, 
when Hawaii got its first constitution. In effect 
the law urged: “Respect your God. Respect also 
the small man, the big man, women & children, 
and may they ever walk the highways or sleep 
by the wayside without fear.” 
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STRATEGY 
Standing By 


The big question still was: Where 
would the Reds strike next? Moscow held 
the initiative, and would hold it for a long 
time to come, unless (as was most un- 
likely) the U.S. decided to strike back 
with all-out atomic war. 

One logical spot for the next Red ad- 
vance seemed to be Indo-China, shakily 
held by French forces against a large 
Communist rebel army (see below). The 
most ominous rumblings last week came, 
however, from the vicinity of Formosa 
(see below). U.S. headquarters in Tokyo 
thought that the Reds might throw a feint 
at Formosa in an effort to draw fire from 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet; that would give 
Red China’s Mao Tse-tung a perfect ex- 
cuse (if he wanted one) to throw the 
Chinese Red army into the war on the 
side of his North Korean friends. 


"We Are There to Stay" 


The main body of U.S. troops in Korea 
continued to fall back along the railroad 
leading to Pusan, from which they hoped 
eventually to launch a counter-offensive. 
This kind of delaying retreat in the face 
of much larger forces is one of the most 
difficult operations known, and one of the 
hardest on morale. Yet, U.S. forces, no- 
tably unaccustomed to such tactics, had 
handled themselves superbly. In a month 
of bitter fighting, they had gradually 
slowed up the North Korean offensive in 
the center of the peninsula (see map). 

The obvious intent of the U.S. plan was 
to keep the right flank more or less sta- 
tionary, and swing the rest of the line 
gradually south and east until the U.S. 
left flank came to rest safely on the south- 
ern coast near Pusan. The operation was 
endangered last week by a Red drive down 
Korea’s western coast which captured 
Kwangju and pushed on towards Sunchon. 
This indicated that the Reds’ main drive 
may not follow the U.S. retreat along the 
railroad into the very rough, defensible 
country southeast of Taejon. 

General MacArthur Was still confident. 
Said he: “We are now in Korea in force, 
and with God’s help we are there to stay 
until the constitutional authority of the 
Republic is fully restored.” 

Whether the U.S. would stay there 
depended largely on how effectively its 
troops could deal with the new threat on 
their left flank, and how quickly U.S. 
strength around Pusan was being built up. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 


Retreat from Taejon 

Taejon, a ramshackle, war-crowded city 
(normal pop. 37,000), lies amid the hills 
and paddy fields of southwestern Korea. 
Through it runs a double-tracked trunk- 
line railroad, which twists 125 miles 
through the mountains to Pusan, the U.S. 
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buildup port in the southeast. Last week 
the North Korean Reds arrived at the 
city’s outskirts. U.S. troops of the 24th 
Division were supposed to hold Taejon 
two days; they held it for three. 

On the morning of the third day, Com- 
munist tanks broke through the city’s 
northern defenses. Inside Taejon, North 
Korean guerrillas who had infiltrated dur- 
ing the night opened fire with rifles, light 
machine guns and mortars. Other Red 
assault troops outside the city began driv- 
ing in the defenders’ flanks. 

Dead at the Wheel. The Communists 
moved swiftly. They were aided by one of 
the classic tragedies of warfare: the head- 
quarters of General William Dean (see 
below), U.S. commander in Taejon, had 
sent a message to the commander of his 
reserve, calling for help to hold the south- 
ern rail and highway escape routes open. 
The reserve commander never got the 
message; it showed up, hours later, at 
another headquarters far to the rear. By 
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midafternoon the Communist flank at- 
tacks had cut the escape routes. 

In the streets of Taejon, some of the 
trapped Americans fought the Reds at 
close quarters (see cut); others battled 
desperately to reopen the southern escape 
lines. Overhead, U.S. Mustangs and F-80 
jet fighters wheeled and roared down to 
attack Communist tanks with rockets. 
Dense clouds of oil smoke boiled up from 
detonated U.S. fuel supplies; as ammuni- 
tion stores exploded, great orange flashes 
broke through the smoke clouds. Occasion- 
ally a U.S. jeep veered crazily off a street 
and crashed into the side of a building, 
its driver dead at the wheel. 

Dead at the Throttle. At the burning 
Taejon railroad station, a locomotive en- 
gineer who had been tooting his whistle 
frantically throughout the early hours of 
the fighting finally decided to make a 
break for it; his train got through, but a 
hospital train that tried to re-enter the 
city later, to take out the wounded, was 
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driven off. The engineer was shot dead 
at the throttle. 

In the street fighting, Reds shot down 
some G.I.s who had tried to surrender; 
other U.S. troops were driven to acts of 
desperation and of heroism. Private Darcy 
Brady, from Gassaway, W. Va., piled 
eleven wounded men into a jeep and took 
off at top speed for the U.S. lines. Red 
machine-gunners opened fire, seconds too 
late. Brady’s speeding jeep bounced cra- 
zily over the heavily mined no man’s land 
to safety. 

The 34th Regiment scraped together 
a convoy of 113 vehicles and barreled 
through the outskirts of the city, but was 


arrivals were fresh and eager. Their com- 
mander, Major General Hobart Gay, 
promised a bottle of champagne to any 
man who got a Communist tank. As Gay’s 
men moved up to the front, they met the 
gaunt, bone-tired G.I.s of the 24th Divi- 
sion, some barefooted, some almost naked, 
all staggering from exhaustion. 

West of Taejon, the Reds kept right on 
rolling. This week they launched a heavy 
attack on the unprotected far left flank of 
the U.S.-South Korean line, rolled un- 
opposed down the west coast almost to 
the tip of the Korean peninsula, The Reds 
who took Taejon did not stay there long. 
They drove 20 miles to the southeast. 
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DEAD KorEAN (SPRAWLED IN ALLEY) & G.I. 
Tragedy, desperation and heroism. 


halted when enemy shells set fire to an 
ammunition truck at the head of the col- 
umn. The driver of the next truck drove 
through a hail of enemy fire, rammed 
the exploding ammunition truck off the 
road, and led the rest safely through the 
lines. 

The Stragglers. Days later, Taejon’s 
beaten defenders were still straggling 
through to the new U.S. lines south of the 
city. More were doubtless lost but still 
alive in the surrounding hills. One ser- 
geant had wandered for 33 miles through 
the hills in his bare feet. An Arkansas 
lieutenant showed up clad only in his 
shorts. But many of Taejon’s defenders 
did not make it at all. Among the missing: 
Trwe Correspondent Wilson Fielder (see 
Press). 

At week’s end the rst Cavalry Division, 
which had landed earlier at Pohang (see 
below), arrived to give the 24th the relief 
it so sorely needed and deserved. The new 
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"This Gallant Officer" 


MIssING IN ACTION 

Pfc. Harry Z. Carnes, son of Mrs. Pearl 
Carnes, 3702 6th St., Detroit, Mich. 

Major General William F. Dean, hus- 
band of Mrs. Mildred Dern Dean, residing 
in the Far East Command. He is the son 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Frishe Dean, 2518 
Etna St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Put. Benjamin P. Ferguson, son of Mrs. 
Laura Shoemaker, General Delivery, East 
Moline, Ill... . 

—Defense Department 
Casualty List No. 37 


Listing him between two G.I.s of his 
division who shared his fate, the U.S. 
Army formally announced last week that 
General Dean was missing in Korea. 

When war broke out in Korea, rugged, 
good-natured Bill Dean was in command 
of the 24th Infantry Division in Japan. 


Rushed to Korea after the Reds launched 
their invasion, Dean led his division in 
hard-fought delaying actions from the Han 
River to Taejon. 

As Red tanks broke into Taejon last 
week, Dean was up at the front, worked 
with his bazooka squads, Said a corporal: 
“The general took a couple of men down- 
town and went after two tanks. I saw him 
passing ammunition to the men and di- 
recting fire. He was doing a damn good 
job, too.” As more & more Reds poured 
into the city, Dean told the men around 
him: “I want all of you boys to get out.” 
Dean himself stayed. One correspondent 
reported seeing him last in the streets of 
Taejon, saying with a grin: “I just got me 
a Red tank.” Another correspondent said 
the general was last seen sitting, dejected, 
on the porch of his command post. 

For two days, that was the last word 
from Bill Dean. Then an aide reported 
that Dean had apparently managed to get 
out of Taejon, after all. He had last seen 
him in the mountains outside the burning 
city as the general went to look for more 
stragglers. “You can wait for me,” he told 
his companions. But at week’s end they 
were still waiting in vain, 

General Dean, a career officer of nearly 
30 years’ service, distinguished himself as 
a fearless and able commander in World 
War II (during which his hair turned 
practicaHy white). His 44th Infantry Di- 
vision drove through Germany into Aus- 
tria, helped force the surrender of the 
Nineteenth German army, took 30,000 
prisoners. General Dean was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross “for extraor- 
dinary heroism in action . . . outstanding 
leadership and utter disregard for personal 
safety.” Said General Douglas MacArthur 
last week: “It is still hoped that this gal- 
lant officer, if alive, has not fallen into 
enemy hands.” 


In Earnest 

The first U.S. amphibious invasion 
force of the Korean war went ashore last 
week at the east coast port of Pohang, 
moved out swiftly to reinforce U.S. posi- 
tions south of Taejon and (more impor- 
tantly) to anchor the right flank of the 
U.S.-South Korean line. The men who 
landed at Pohang were members of the 
famed rst Cavalry Division, the third 
U.S. division to be sent into battle in 
Korea. They were commanded by Major 
General Hobart R. Gay, a veteran ar- 
mored force officer who served as chief of 
staff to General George S. Patton’s Third 
Army in World War II. At the front, 
Gay carried a military swagger stick given 
him by Patton. Earlier, the U.S. 25th 
Division, commanded by Major General 
William B. Kean, had landed at the south- 
eastern port of Pusan, the main U.S. 
supply port for the Korean war. 

The rst Cavalry Division’s voyage to 
war began with all the festivity of a lux- 
ury liner’s departure for a 30-day pleasure 
cruise of the Mediterranean. When the 
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convoy weighed anchor in Japan, wives & 
children waved goodbye from the shore 
and a brass band cheerily blared Anchors’ 
Aweigh. On the fantail of the fleet’s flag- 
ship, an impromptu clay pigeon shoot was 
organized. 

In broad daylight, the fleet steamed 
through the Shimonoseki Straits and cut 
into the Japan Sea, quite obviously bound 
for Korea. By sunset of the first day out, 
the festivities were on the wane. Rear 
Admiral James H. Doyle ordered blackout 
conditions set on all ships. Below decks, 





Carl Mydans—Lire 
Mayor GENERAL DEAN 
A good job. 
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+5. rst CAVALRY Troops LANDING IN KoREA 
Smoke, gossip and a promise of champagne, 


General Gay’s cavalrymen smoked and 
gossiped in the steamy heat. 

On the second day out, an Australian 
destroyer escort recorded a loud “ping” 
on its sonar, confirmed what Admiral 
Doyle had suspected: Russian submarines 
were keeping close tabs on U.S. naval 
movements. But this sub apparently was 
interested only in observation. Said an 
Australian destroyer officer later: “We 
held her for three minutes, but she cut 
through the convoy and we lost contact.” 

Three days after the fleet left Japan, it 
dropped anchor off Pohang, a dusty, smel- 
ly little town with a mirror-calm harbor, 
Not a shot was fired. Most of the green- 
clad G.I. invaders came ashore without 
even getting their feet wet. 

Ashore, the .G.I.s snapped to their task, 
moved out through Pohang to the front. 
“Our job,” said General Gay crisply, “is 
to kill North Korean troops until the 
United Nations has won a victory in Ko- 
rea.” The U.S. buildup was on in earnest. 


Kilroy Again 

U.S. Negro troops last week scored the 
first sizable American ground victory of 
the Korean war, and incidentally provided 
an answer to the Communist charge that 
Americans were warring against the “col- 
ored” races of Asia. The Negroes were 
men of the famed 24th Infantry Regiment. 

The 24th captured Yechon, an impor- 
tant rail town on the U.S. right flank, 6 
miles northeast of Taejon. Yechon fell 
after a 16-hour battle that started when 
the Negro G.I.s moved out under a bar- 
rage of mortar and artillery fire in the aft- 








Carl Mydon 


ernoon. They advanced steadily through- 
out the night, finally entered the burning 
town at dawn next day. 

Yechon was deserted save for enemy 
dead in the streets and a few snipers on 
housetops. A razorback sow and six little 
pigs scurried across the street and into the 
quarters of the Korean Young Men’s As- 
sociation, The G.I.s were unimpressed 
with their prize. “Let’s get out of here and 
move north,” said one. Another clearly 
and carefully chalked a legend on a wall. 
It read: “Kilroy is back.” 





Carl Mydons—Lire 
Mayor GENERAL GAY 


A crisp definition. 
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COMMAND 


Old Pro 
(See Cover) 

With sirens wailing, two shiny jeeps 
with .30-caliber machine guns mounted on 
their hoods rattled last week along a dusty 
South Korean road, passing long truck 
convoys plodding north. Weary G.I. truck 
drivers were slow at first to give the jeeps 
the right of way, but after a startled 
doubletake they pulled over in a hurry. 
On the fenders of the lead jeep were two 
small shiny metal flags, one carrying the 
three stars of a lieutenant general, the 
other bearing the letters “CG—8.” In the 
lead jeep, his big hand grasping an arm 
rest, was grim-faced Walton Harris Walk- 





“Damn it, lieutenant, don’t you know 
better than to park your jeeps on both 
sides of the road? You're blocking traffic.” 

Caught in the Glare. Getting to the 
front, General Walker made his business 
short and to the point. On a long, flat 
stretch of road (used at the moment as 
an improvised landing strip for liaison 
planes), he went over the situation with 
one of his division commanders. Then he 
started visiting colonels and majors. 
Sometimes, gesturing at map positions 
with a stubby forefinger, he made crisp 
suggestions for trimming lines or improv- 
ing positions. Sometimes he silently ab- 
sorbed information, left without a word. 

Day after day Walker went back to the 
front, frequently using airplanes, includ- 


International 


WALKER (CENTER) AT OPERATIONS CONFERENCE 
Retreat was unfamiliar. 


er, 60, commanding general of the Far 
East Command’s Eighth Army. 

MacArthur's ground commander in Ko- 
rea bulged a little in his sharply pressed 
suntans. But from his gleaming three- 
starred helmet to his shiny low boots, he 
looked every inch a fighting man, which 
he was. Few G.I.s who saw him along that 
road would forget him; most of them 
were likely to see him again. General 
Walker is the front-line, show-yourself 
type of general. 

The two jeeps hurried on past the dried 
river beds and bare hills of inland Korea 
—country that reminded Walker of his 
familiar territory of west Texas. Here & 
there along the road the general stopped. 
Sometimes he smiled and politely asked 
enlisted men for information, such as the 
location of regimental or battalion com- 
mand posts. Occasionally he turned on his 
parade-ground voice in a blast of censure. 
A luckless rst Cavalry shavetail got it: 
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ing grasshopping liaison craft, and always 
refusing fighter cover. One trip took him 
to the east coast to inspect the 1st Cav- 
alry’s landing area at Pohang (see above). 
Walker had always been a man to avoid 
the limelight, a quality which had long 
endeared him to less modest superiors. 
Now he was, willy-nilly, caught in the 
glare of public attention and public con- 
cern. 

Philosophy of a Gamecock. “This,” 
said Walker last week, “is the first time in 
my 43 years of military experience that I 
have had to do anything else but attack.” 
It was a permissible exaggeration: the 
Korean situation was fantastically differ- 
ent from Walker’s World War II battle 
experience, passed entirely as a corps 
commander under the late George Patton, 
hard-riding master of the armored attack. 
Walton Walker's career under Patton did 
not begin until 48 days after D-day. The 
Normandy invasion had been preceded 


by tremendous planning and mountainous 
buildup; Walker's XX Corps (and the 
rest of Patton’s Third Army) was held in 
England until the beachhead was soundly 
secured.* Eisenhower had held the Third 
Army back for the U.S. forces’ Sunday 
punch. 

Patton once said admiringly to another 
officer, as Walker was passing by: “There 
goes a fighting son-of-a-bitch.” Patton 
himself had been described as a “pure- 
bred gamecock with brains,” and he felt 
that Walker had satisfactorily absorbed 
his own battle philosophy. This was ex- 
pounded in such Pattonisms, usually 
decked with profanity, as: “Never take 
counsel of your fears.” “Don’t worry 
about your flanks, let the enemy worry 
about them.” “The way to get out of 
enemy fire is to advance out of it.” And 
so on. 

"Go In & Toke It." In nine months 
of 1944-45, Walker’s XX Corps traveled 
—some of the time at top speed—from 
Normandy to Austria. It was Courtney 
Hodges’ First Army that smashed the 
hole in the German line, at Avranches, 
and it was the XX Corps and the rest of 
the Third Army that poured through the 
gap. The XX Corps’ first major job was 
to clear the north bank of the Loire, 
but some of Walker's units helped to 
beat back the enemy counterattack at 
Mortain and pincer the German Seventh 
Army at Falaise. 

Walker’s armored spearheads reached 
the Seine at Melun. The Seine ¢érossings 
were savagely contested; Walker directed 
one himself, under fire on the riverbank. 
Within days, the XX Corps lanced through 
the battleground that had been dismally 
fought over for years in World War I— 
Reims, Epernay, Chateau-Thierry, Ver- 
dun. Walker pushed on across the Meuse, 
but with the enemy in rout, Patton or- 
dered him to “sit down” 40 miles short of 
Metz. The Third Army, which needed 
450,000 gallons of automotive fuel a day, 
was almost out of gas. 

By the time gas arrived, the enemy 
had collected himself somewhat. Without 
much trouble Walker crossed the Moselle 
north and south of Metz, but units of the 
XX Corps had to fight in the forbidding 
network of forts around Metz for two 
more months. 

Said General Patton in his memoirs: 
“T directed General Walker to stop fool- 
ing around ... and go in and take it.” 
Walker did. It was the first time in the 
era of gunpowder that Metz had been 
taken by storm.T 


* Walker actually got to France ahead of the 
XX Corps as temporary replacement for Major 
General Charles Corlett, the XIX Corps (First 
Army) commander, who was ill, 


+ Attila the Hun took Metz in 451 A.D. In the 
Franco-German war of 1870, the French sur- 
rendered it rather than starve. The Germans 
held it at the beginning of World War I and 
took it without a fight in World War IT. 
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Slashing Envelopment. During the 
Battle of the Bulge, in which most of the 
Third Army was pulled out of line to 
carve a spectacular corridor north to iso- 
lated Bastogne, the XX Corps’ principal 
job was to hold the whole of Patton’s 
depleted former front. Walker did it by 
mining and wiring in depth, plus aggres- 
sive patrolling. When the Bulge was 
erased, Walker was thirsty for action— 
and he got it. In a roaring campaign he 
cleaned up the Saar-Moselle triangle, 
seizing the key German stronghold of 
Trier, then took a leading part in the 
Third Army’s .thrust to the Rhine north 
of Coblenz and slashing envelopment of 
the Palatinate. 

No such windfall as the Remagen 
bridgehead fell into Walker’s lap, but he 
crossed the Rhine at Mainz without fan- 
fare, in assault boats. After that, the XX 
Corps’ hardest fighting was. at Kassel, 
where the Germans fought wildly and 
vainly to prevent Allied encirclement of 
the Ruhr. The Reich’s back was broken 
and the rest of the XX Corps’ progress, 
though not bloodless, was relatively easy. 
After Weimar, Jena, Niirnberg, Regens- 
burg, Walker in early May reached Linz, 
in Austria, the farthest point of the Third 
Army's advance. 

Military Fundamentalist. Toward the 
end of the war, Walker had become such 
an expert in the tactical management of 
armor that Patton considered creating an 
all-armored corps of three divisions and 
putting Walker in charge of it. “Johnnie” 
Walker’s colleagues do not remember that 
he ever argued with anything Patton ever 
said, or, in fact, answered anything to a 
Patton order except “Yes, s A military 
fundamentalist, Walker believes whole- 
heartedly in the ancient military dictum 
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that a man must learn to obey orders 
before he can give them. Of Patton’s 
many commendations, Walker prized this 
one the most: “Of all the corps I have 
commanded, yours has always been the 
most eager to attack and the most rea- 
sonable and cooperative.” 

Like Patton, Walker believes that gen- 
erals should visit the front constantly and 
take their chances in battle, not only to 
see (and correct) what is going on, but to 
encourage the troops. Like Patton, he be- 
lieves in assiduous visits to the wounded 
(but not to “battle fatigue” cases). 
Patton always insisted that the officers 
around him wear neckties; now, in tieless 
Douglas MacArthur’s area, Walker often 
goes without one. 

Shotgun y. Pistol. Walton Walker is 
not a colorful prima donna, or an affable 
diplomat, or a profound strategist, or an 
egoist with a flair for drama. Military his- 
torians will probably not quarrel lengthily 
over his capabilities; psychologists will 
not find him an enigma. In World War II 
he fought as Patton wanted him to; in 
Korea, he will fight as MacArthur wants 
him to—however much retreats and hold- 
ing actions may go against his grain. If 
ordered to hold, he will stand and fight to 
the last man, including Walton Walker. 
He is, in every sense of the phrase, an 
“old pro”—which is just what the U.S. 
needs at this dismal point in Korea. 

Walker is not interested in golf, polo or 
social functions, prefers hunting & fishing. 
He does not smoke, but takes an occasional 
drink and likes a joke if it is not com- 
plicated or highbrow. 

Walker’s profanity is infrequent and 
mild. He likes movies, prefers comedies 
and westerns. Walker is a religious man, as 
was Patton, but, unlike Patton, Walker 


does not refer to God as if the Deity were 
his G-3. 

Walker is an admirer of Wyatt Earp, 
famed U.S. marshal of Tombstone in the 
old West, who (says Walker) did most of 
his work for law & order with a shotgun, 
not a revolver. In Korea last week, in addi- 
tion to his service .45, Walker was toting 
a Savage automatic shotgun for close- 
range protection. “I don’t mind getting 
shot at from long range,” he explained, 
“but I'm damned if anybody is going to 
assassinate me.” 

Little Girls Up Trees. There was noth- 
ing in his early life that was not routine, 
or that did not lead straight to the role of 
an old Army pro, He was born (1889) in 
Texas—in the cotton country at Belton 
(pop. 6,300). Son of a mild-mannered dry- 
goods merchant, grandson of two Confed- 
erate officers, Walton early told his family 
that he was going to be a general. In boy- 
hood war games, he called himself Jeb 
Stuart, ran little girls up trees with his 
wooden sword. He went to a military 
school in Texas, then to Virginia Military 
Institute and West Point, graduating in 
1912. He married a Baltimore girl and 
they have one son, 1st Lieut. Sam Sims 
Walker (West Point, ’46), now with the 
82nd Airborne Division at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

In World War I, Walker reached the 
temporary rank of lieutenant colonel, was 
twice decorated for gallantry. After that 
war, his career was routine, except for 
three years on the International Railroad 
Patrol in China, He spent 15 years in the 
permanent rank of major, attended some 
of the best thought-of service schools, 
taught tactics for a while at West Point. 

Hard Training, Easy Combat. In 1942, 
as a major general commanding the IV 
Armored Corps, Walker began to attract 
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attention as a tough guy by the way he ran 
California’s Desert Training Center for 
U.S. armored forces bound for Africa. He 
insisted on field conditions at all times for 
the troops (e.g., tents, no barracks), and 
put his officers, even elderly ones, through 
rigorous field tests, such as a 25-mile hike 
in eight hours, nine miles in two hours, five 
miles in one hour. “His idea,” a colleague 
explained, “was to make training so damned 
hard that combat would seem easy.” 

After the war, Walker served for a while 
as commander of the Fifth Army, a peace- 
time administrative area based in Chicago. 
This, of course, was not his dish. In 1948 
he went to Japan to take command of the 
Eighth Army from Robert Eichelberger, 
who was retiring. 

"What Can You Do?" A first-class 
trainer of combat troops, Walker was help- 
less to prevent the deterioration of occupa- 
tion troops in Japan as fighting units and 
fighting men—a natural peacetime proc- 
ess aided by several circumstances, For 
recruiting purposes, the Army had to sugar- 
coat the pill of occupation duty; the 
sugarcoating got thicker than the pill. In 
Japan, life was soft and easy. The people 
were friendly, the girls complaisant, beer 
& bars plentiful. War seemed far away. 
Occupation soldiers spent their time put- 
ting down Communist agitators, collecting 
taxes, and chasing smugglers—or tending 
soft-drink machines, punching typewriters 
and driving colonels’ cars. 

More than a year ago, MacArthur or- 
dered Walker to improve the state of the 
troops’ combat readiness. He plunged in 
dutifully, but this spring Walker figured 
he still had a year to complete the job. 
There was nothing he could do about the 
fact that his four divisions had been cut 
way below strength by Defense Secretary 





Louis Johnson’s economy drive. In Korea 
Jast week, a front-line officer said bitterly: 
“What can you do with a damn two- 
battalion infantry regiment? You have no 
base to deploy around, no reserve—and 
no tactics, because all our tactics are 
founded on the assumption that you have 
three full battalions to maneuver with.” 
Into the Sea? Two weeks before the 
North Koreans struck, tough, shark- 
mouthed Walton Walker said to his com- 
mand: “Your mission and mine is to 
maintain the splendid Eighth Army in the 
state of readiness which will assure success 


in any role we may be called on to assume. * 


In this I am confident we shall not fail.” 

Last week the whole U.S. had a question 
to ask of Walker: Would the U.S. get 
pushed off Korea into the sea? He, of 
course, did not know for sure. He only 
knew he would do his level best—which, 
on the record, was abundantly good—to 
prevent it. In public he said what he had 
to say and what came natural to an old 
soldier: “There is no question whatever 
about the outcome of this struggle. We 
shall win.” 


THE AIR WAR 
Hide & Seek 


For the better part of ten days, the 
North Korean air force had been lying 
low. During the war's first two weeks, 
busy Russian-built Yak fighters and Il- 
yushin assault planes had taken a beating 
from U.S. jet planes. Then the Northern 
command apparently decided to husband 
its planes and airmen. U.S. observers 
guessed that the Reds had either with- 
drawn their planes to Manchurian bases, 
or had hidden them in underground hang- 
ars built into the Korean mountainside. 


Associated Press 


ATTACK ON SEOUL MARSHALING YARDS 
After a scrap? 
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While the Red air force was out of 
sight, U.S. airmen concentrated on bomb- 
ing North Korean communications. De- 
spite bad flying weather, Superforts raided 
Seoul’s railroad marshaling yards, inter- 
rupting traffic from the north to the 
southern battlefront, and blasted indus- 
trial targets near the North Korean capi- 
tal of Pyongyang. From a secret U.S. 
airbase built in four days, F-80 Shooting 
Star jets attacked tanks and transports 
around Taejon; the highway northeast of 
Taejon was lined with burning vehicles. 
Other U.S. planes attacked Communist 
engineers who were trying to repair de- 
stroyed bridges across the Kum River. 

Toward week's end, the Red air force 
cautiously reappeared. Over Taejon, four 
patrolling U.S. F-S8os met four Yak fight- 
ers, shot down three; other Yaks tried to 
intercept U.S. B-29s on their mission to 
Seoul, giving them, in the words of a U.S. 
briefing officer, “a pretty good scrap.” 
Airfields previously deserted were again 
abustle with Red aircraft. 

The U.S. air force returned some of its 
attention to hunting down Yaks. Corsairs, 
Panther jets and land-based F-80s made a 
two-day attack on airfields at Pyongyang 
and Yonpo, knocking out at least 30 
enemy planes on the ground. 

The Reds were doing their best to de- 
fend their airfields and oil depots. Near 
Seoul, U.S. planes drew fire from a large 
number of 20-mm. antiaircraft guns and 
from some guns above 50-mm.; bombing 
oil tanks at Wonson, U.S. airmen met 
what they believed to be their first radar- 
controlled antiaircraft fire in Korea. 

By week's end, no additional Russian- 
made jets had been sighted in Korea 
(Time, July 24), but U.S. airmen fully 
expected more. The battle for the sky 
over Korea was not over. 


DANGER ZONES 


Alert on Formosa 

The Chinese Communists last week 
seemed to be getting ready to attack 
Formosa. For two days, Red shore bat- 
teries shelled Quemoy Island, three miles 
off the mainland port of Amoy. National- 
ist intelligence reported that four Com- 
munist armies had been moved into posi- 
tion along the coast under leadership of 
Red General Chen Yi, who boasted last 
week that his forces had been assigned 
the glorious task of “liberating” Formosa. 

On the Chinese coast, 100 miles from 
Formosa, the Red Seamen’s Union had 
mobilized a million tons of wooden ship- 
ping, rebuilt junks as landing craft. 

Against the Reds stands the U.S. Sev- 
enth Fleet, under orders from President 
Truman to “secure” Formosa from at- 
tack. The Nationalists themselves have an 
army of 400,000 men on Formosa, an air 
force of 300 planes and a tiny navy. 

Last week, preparing for action, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek reshuffled his 
government, dissolved the Kuomintang’s 
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Central Executive Committee and_re- 
placed it with a “Central Reform Com- 
mittee.” Kuomintang spokesmen careful- 
ly explained that this move finally ended 
the power of the “CC clique,” named for 
the Brothers Chen Li-fu and Chen Kuo- 
fu. Many U.S. observers have blamed 
the CC group for much of the inefficiency 
of Chiang’s regime. Key figure in the re- 
form drive was Formosa’s able governor 
K. C. Wu, former mayor of Chungking 
and of Shanghai. Said Wu recently: “I 
am determined to eradicate corruption 
[and]*to make the island as secure in- 
ternally as the military men are going to 
make it from the outside.” 


Terror 

The war in Korea has heightened polit- 
ical tension in Indo-China. The people, 
worried by Mao Tse-tung’s Chinese Com- 
munist armies on their northern frontier, 
at first reacted to the invasion of South 
Korea with: “It might have been us.” 
The swift and determined U.S. stand had 
brought them much encouragement, but 
later U.S, defeats brought doubt and fear 
again. Andre Laguerre, head of Trme’s 
Paris bureau, arrived in Saigon last fort- 
night, as Indo-China was caught in the 
grip of the wet monsoon, which had tem- 
porarily limited the scale of the civil war. 
Last week Laguerre cabled: 


HE teeming streets of Saigon are mag- 

ically emptied by the abrupt rain 
squalls, At one minute the Rue Catinat,* 
the city’s main street, is busy as usual. 
Stores named in French and Annamite ped- 
dle silks and souvenirs, white-topped Viet- 
namese police amble along, Foreign Le- 
gionnaires crowd sidewalk cafés, civilians 
in shorts sip café au lait in front of the 
fashionable bar of La Pagode. Women, 
slim and petite, add color with their cai-at 
(a vivid silk gown split at the hips, worn 
over silk pajamas). 

The next minute, without warning, the 
rain may be hurtling down, leaving no one 
in the streets except the cycle-drivers. 
Wearing only hats, shorts and wooden 
sandals, they seem not to mind the drench- 
ing as they push their armchair rickshas 
with their bicycles. 

New Directions. Since the war in Ko- 
rea, the people in the street and- across 
Indo-China have been getting a new kind 
of treatment from the Communists. The 
party’s propaganda, once heavily camou- 
flaged with nationalism, is now based on 
the most blatant Stalinism. French intel- 
ligence recently reported from the moun- 
tains of northern Tonkin, where 40,000 


* Named for Marshal Nicolas de Catinat (1637- 
1712), one of Louis XIV’s ablest generals. De- 
feating Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, in the 
battles of Staffarda (1690) and Marsaglia (1693), 
Catinat occupied Savoy and part of Piedmont. 
He was popular with his troops, who nicknamed 
him, on account of his imperturbable calm and 
reasonableness, Le Pére La Pensée (Father 
Thought), 
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armed Reds are hiding, that the Commu- 
nists are holding anti-Soviet nationalists 
more by force and fear, less by ideology 
and persuasion. 

On the Viet Nam side, Bao Dai’s timid 
government has put some muscle into its 
administration. This week two strong men 
with contrasting backgrounds—one has 
worked with the Communists, the other 
always against them—were filling new 
jobs. But both brought the same message: 
the Communists, they said, were very 
tough people, and to beat them one had 
to be tougher still. 


Robert Cohen—Black Star 
Ho 
Objective? 


Nguyen Duy Thanh, 41, has grey hair, 
soft brown eyes and a deceptively mild 
manner. He has been with Communist 
Boss Ho Chi Minh since 1945. In 1941 
he was appointed general commanding 
Ho’s Vietminh engineers, and from 1948 
until two months ago was Ho’s minister 
of industrial production, Said Nguyen 
Duy Thanh last week: 

“T decided to escape when the U.S. rec- 
ognized Bao Dai. You don’t realize how 
important that was for us. I have always 
been a nationalist, never a Communist. 
Until the Americans recognized the Em- 
peror, I was not convinced that Viet Nam 
was really going to be independent. Many 
others would like to escape. But even im- 
portant functionaries may not travel with- 
out a special permit. Only my ministerial 
rank allowed me to make a wide tour of 
inspection in northern Tonkin. I managed 
to get to the village where I was born, hid 
out there, and surrendered when a French 
patrol came along. 

“Communist propaganda sneers at Bao 
Dai’s phantom government, but nothing 
could be more phantomlike than Ho Chi 
Minh’s cabinet, When we were not in ses- 
sion, no two cabinet ministers were al- 
lowed to be within 30 miles of each other. 
Cabinet meetings were held once a month, 
in different places in the mountains. It 
was quite usual for a minister to bicycle 
60 miles to a meeting. 

“Ho Chi Minh presides over the meet- 
ings. He used to arrive last, no one knew 
from where, preceded by secret police and 
accompanied by a small bodyguard. Cab- 
inet meetings always opened in the same 
way. First we saluted the Vietminh* 
flag and observed a minute’s silence for 
our dead. Then he would analyze the 
international situation.” 

“Objectively?” I asked. ° 

“Unobjectively.” 

Old Father Ho. “Ho has simple man- 
ners and is an amusing man. I suppose he 
imitates Stalin. He likes to be ‘Old Father 
Ho’ to the people and ‘Uncle Ho’ to the 
children. This offsets some of the harm 
the Communists have done themselves by 
overthrowing the cult of respect to our 
ancestors which we Tonkinese have inher- 
ited from Confucius. Sometimes Ho re- 
cites verse. Sometimes he cracks a joke. I 
remember once—in Annamite we use the 
same word for ‘cholera’ as for ‘left’—we 
had an outbreak of cholera, and he told 
the minister of health: ‘You had better 
get this under control or people will think 
we are favoring the left.’ 

“Ho is a big man in the Communist 
world now. Back of him is a seven-man 
Politburo, which stays in the shadows. I 
don’t know who belongs to it. Ho has been 
in China this year, in February, I think; 





% Viet Nam (Southern Land) is made up of 
Cochin China, Annam and Tonkin in French 
Indo-China. Vietminh was the name given to 
the coalition of various Indo-Chinese political 
parties and groups now dominated by the Com- 
munist Party, 
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he is not asking Mao for men, but for 
arms. He has plenty of men. All males 
between 18 and 45 have been conscripted, 
but he has arms for a few only. 

“The Vietminh has grown hungry since 
the French occupied the rice fields of the 
Red River Delta a year ago. Rice in the 
mountains fetches 50 piastres ($2.50) a 
pound, and the black-market price of the 
Viet Nam piastre has gone up from 12 to 
30 Vietminh piastres. I know Ho has sent 
some of his troops into China for short 
stays, so they could eat better. 

“Now the Viet Nam government is 
sending me with a mission to India. My 
job will be to tell Nehru that the Viet- 
minh is not nationalist, although there are 
many nationalists held by force in it, but 
Communist, and would enslave our peo- 
ple. Many people in the world are not yet 
experienced in the evil of Communism. 
They don’t understand that Communism 
has two faces, an attractive one and a sad 
one, but the sad one is the true face.” 

A Sign of Weakness. Indo-China’s oth- 
er strong man is the Doc Phu Tam,* a 
wizened little man who is head of the 
Sureté Nationale, the political police. 
Tam’s job is to combat the Communist 
terrorism which now stalks Indo-China. In 
the first six months of 1950, 14 Europeans, 
17 foreign Asians (mostly Chinese) and 
362 Indo-Chinese have been assassinated 
by Communist agents in Indo-China. Said 
the Doc Phu Tam: 

“The main thing to remember about 
terrorism is that it is essentially a sign of 
weakness. The Vietminh has been retreat- 
ing, and it tries to make up for its military 
humiliation by impressing the population 
with spectacular political murders, Gre- 
nades are thrown from cars or cycles. 
Usually we find they are not thrown by 
fanatics, but by youths who have been 
given 20 piastres, are bullied into sign- 
ing oaths of allegiance to the Vietminh, 
then are ordered to throw a grenade under 
pain of death. 

“Terrorism can only be combated by a 
police force which has a big network of 
informers and which is feared. That’s the 
way I work, and I have been getting re- 
sults. Last week, on information received, 
we raided the house of a Saigon architect 
and arrested go ringleaders, including the 
chief of the terrorist movement here. 

“We picked up a kid the other day, a 
sergeant in the Vietminh army. I interro- 
gated him, asked him what he was doing 
here. He said he had been ordered to 
Saigon, he didn’t know why. After a little 
more interrogation he admitted he had 
been sent here to murder someone. I asked 
him whom he was to murder. He replied 
he hadn’t yet been told. I interrogated 
him some more, and he admitted he had 
been sent to murder the Doc Phu Tam. I 


%* The Doc Phu is a title originally bestowed 
by the imperial court of Annam, indicating one 
grade in the mandarin class. Today it is borne 
by upper-level civil servants. 
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asked him if he knew who the Doc Phu 
Tam was, and he said no, his victim 
hadn't yet been pointed out to him. After 
further interrogation, he admitted he 
knew I was the Doc Phu Tam. I asked 
him what he had against me. After inter- 
rogation, he said he had been told he 
would either have to kill me or be put to 
death himself. You see, these poor kids 
aren’t fanatics, they are terrorized them- 
selves by a few bosses.” 

The Doc Phu Tam is one of the few 
Viet Nam officials who are clear about 
their basic political premises. He said: 

“T know we can’t do without the French 


International 


NEHRU 
He waved his muleta. 


yet. Independence is a very fine thing, and 
of course we want it, but what the people 
pray for now is peace and order. And when 
you want peace, and the Communists 
don’t, you have to be hard.” 

Little Grey Blobs. I left the Doc Phu 
Tam and walked down the Rue Catinat, 
meditating on the old problem of how far 
democratic governments can go in fighting 
fire with fire. I was only dimly aware of a 
car that came screeching out of a side 
street. A brown arm shot out of the win- 
dow, and I saw little grey blobs flying 
through the air. I dived for the gutter. 

Six grenades were thrown. Some dam- 
age was done to store fronts. A dozen peo- 
ple were injured. No one was killed, but a 
police commissioner, sitting with his wife 
on the terrace of La Pagode, got a piece of 
grenade near his heart, and is still between 
life & death in Saigon Hospital. 

Three of the grenades failed to explode. 
One of them rolled under a wicker chair 
in front of the Continental, barely five 
feet from where I was lying. I got up. 
There was some screaming, but already 
people were going about their business. A 
rain squall would have driven them off the 


street more quickly. I looked resentfully 
at my broken wristwatch. 

At that moment I was in heartfelt 
agreement with the messages of Nguyen 
Duy Thanh and the Doc Phu Tam. If 
either had offered me a grenade, I would 
cheerfully have thrown it at Ho Chi Minh. 


"Iran Is Threatening Us" 


Last week the Shah of Iran answered a 
Moscow charge that a U.S. military mis- 
sion was building bases in Iran. He called 
the charge “ridiculous,” added: “If Russia 
has any complaint, it should go to the 
U.N. and say: ‘We are afraid of Iran and 
Tran is threatening us.’ ” 

At week’s end some Russian soldiers 
moved along Iran’s northern border. The 
Tranians keeping cool said that this move- 
ment seemed to be a normal change of 
garrisons and that there was no sign of a 
major Soviet troop concentration. 


THE NATIONS 


The Spontaneous Pandit 


A Spaniard last week contemplated the 
doings of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s 
Prime Minister, and drew a fetching anal- 
ogy. “When a forero and a toro are in the 
ring,” explained the Spaniard, “sometimes 
somebody from the audience will jump 
into the ring with a homemade muleta— 
which up to that moment he had hidden 
in his pants—wave the cloth at the bull 
and try to take over the fight. We call him 
an esponténeo (spontaneous one), and we 
jail him: he spoils the fiesta and danger- 
ously distracts the torero. Nehru looks 
like an international espontdneo.” 

Prime Minister Nehru last week con- 
tinued to wave his diplomatic muleta. 
Two weeks ago he had proposed a deal 
whereby U.N. would seat the Chinese 
Communist delegates; the Russians, in 
return, would come back to the Security 
Council table and “discuss” the question 
of how to stop the Korean war. Joseph 
Stalin, as cagey a bull as ever pawed the 
sand, eagerly endorsed the Pandit’s pro- 
posal. Last week, in talks with British 
Ambassador Sir David Kelly, Russian 
Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
in effect suggested the same deal. 

Replying to Nehru last week, the U.S. 
State Department rejected the offer. The 
no was polite. The State Department note 
merely said that the question of Red 
China’s admission into U.N. must be de- 
cided by U.N. “on its merits.” Nehru sent 
two more messages to Washington last 
week, repeating the same proposal, but 
Secretary Acheson politely declared the 
matter closed. 

Nehru’s friends reported that the Pandit 
was “disappointed.” For the time being, 
at least, he put his muleta back into his 
pants. Nobody wanted to jail the spon- 
taneous Pandit, but the torero would be 
well advised if he kept his eye on the toro 
and let the espontdéneo stew in his own 
muleta, 
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THree TANKS OF THE KorEAN War 
These are (left to right) the 45-ton U.S. General Per- 
shing, the 33-ton Russian T-34, and the U.S. 35-ton Gen- 
eral Sherman. The T-34 is more maneuverable than the 
Sherman or the Pershing. The Russian tank’s silhouette is 





Acme 


105-mm. Howirzer 
This is a light, mobile, dependable weapon with a rapid 
rate of fire (10-15 rounds a minute). It was the most used 
artillery weapon of World War II, can lob its shells as 
far as 12,500 yards. A U.S. infantry division has 54 105s. 


75-mm. Recoittess Rirte 


This modern descendant of the horse-drawn French 75 is a cross between a gun and a 
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at least a foot lower than either of the U.S. tanks, and its 
armor slopes back more sharply so that it is harder to hit 
squarely. The T-34s now in action in Korea are probably 
equipped with 85-mm. guns, compared with the 76-mm. 
gun of the Sherman and the 90-mm. gun of the Pershing. 





Antitank Weapons 


The Korean war has revived an o!d question: What is 
the best way to stop a tank? The Germans, the British, 
the Russians and the Americans, studying the lessons of 
World War II, generally agreed that the best weapon 
against a tank is another tank. Last week, in Korea, 
Russian-made T-34 medium tanks were still spearhead- 
ing the Communist drive southward. So far, the U.S. had 
no tank in the Korean fighting that was clearly superior 
to the T-34s. Until the new tanks arrive (some are on 
the way), U.S. troops will have to rely largely on Jess 
effective weapons to stop the T-34s. Most of these weap- 
ons are not new. None of them is a complete tank de- 
fense weapon in itself; their effectiveness depends on 
coordinated use. The most spectacular single weapon yet 
used by the U.S. against the Red tanks is the Big Ba- 
zooka, which made its debut last week, knocked out 
seven tanks in seven tries. Another good antitank weapon 
is the mine, which the Germans used with deadly results 
in World War II. But the mine is a defensive weapon, 
and U.S. troops have so far made little use of it in Korea. 





U.S. Army 


Antitank Mine 


This mine will cripple 


rocket launcher. It is handled in the field by a small crew, can knock out a tank if it the heaviest tank, but 


hits the treads or the relatively thin side armor. One drawback: the blast which spurts 
from the openings in the rear of the recoilless rifle reveals the weapon's position. 
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will not explode when a 
foot soldier walks over it. 
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U. S. Army 


Tue Bic Bazooxa Muttipte Rocket LauncHer | 

This is the most effective U.S. antitank weapon yet used This lethal pipe organ shoots fifteen 4.5-inch rockets | 
in Korea. The Big Bazooka (3.5 in.) shoots an 814-Ib. at once (some models shoot 24 or more), but is not very 
rocket whose shaped charge can penetrate about eleven accurate; it is best used to lay pre-attack barrages on 
inches of armor; it is used mostly for close-in fighting. the enemy's rear areas, is sometimes mounted on tanks. 





Dmitri Kessel—Lire 


4.2-IncH Mortar 155-mm. Gun (THe “Lone Tom") 

This is a lightweight (300 This gun fires on a relatively flat trajectory with extraordinary accuracy. The Long 
Ibs.) , easily handled weapon for Tom (maximum range: 1414 miles) can reach into enemy assembly areas, hit tank 
close support of infantry; it can and troop concentrations and supply depots before the attack begins. In World War 
fire about 30 rounds a minute. II the Long Tom was widely admired in all theaters as a tough, reliable weapon. 





8-INcH Howirzer 155-mm. Howirzer 
Big guns like this and the Long Tom are classed as This weapon is an accurate, long-range (up to nine 
heavy artillery. They are good for destroying enemy bat- miles) piece, especially useful for barrage fire against 
teries, pillboxes and other fortifications. If a shell from tanks that are channeled by mountain defiles or unfavor- 
either weapon should hit a tank, the tank is done for. able ground. U.S. troops are using these now in Korea. 
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EUROPE 


"Match the High Purpose" 


The Red drive in Korea spurred West- 
ern Europe into action. At Fontainebleau 
last week the defense ministers of the 
Brussels pact nations (Britain, France, 
Benelux) agreed to increase armed forces 
and speed war production, 

France planned to up its defense budget 
by 20%. Said Deputy Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas: “Within one year our ground 
forces will be raised to 25 divisions, sup- 
ported by a tactical air force of 2,500 
planes to be furnished by the U.S. In two 
years’ time we expect to have 35 divisions.” 

Said Prime Minister Attlee: “British 
resources are still strained, [but we will 
try to] match the high purpose and re- 
solve to which Mr. Truman has given 


BELGIUM 
A King Returns 


The Socialists insisted that the return 
of King Leopold III to Belgium would 
mean revolution. Socialist Leader Paul- 
Henri Spaak told Parliament last week: 
“In a few minutes in the great political 
quarrel which has divided Belgium for ten 
years, you are going to win a game. Ina 
few minutes you will have recalled Leo- 
pold to the throne and given the signal for 
disturbances which are going to tear Bel- 
gium apart.” But Parliament’s majority, 
the Social Christian (Catholic) Party, was 
stubborn, It had won its absolute major- 
ity in the recent election (with a popular 
vote of 46.74%), and it was determined 
to recall the King, six years in exile. 

When the Social Christians called for a 





Associated Press 


Baupovu1n, Leopotp, ALBERT 
“I implore you not to be led astray in sterile and vain struggles...” 


expression.” Britain’s defense budget, to 
be debated this week, and already by far 
the biggest in Western Europe, would al- 
most certainly be sharply increased. Italy 
planned to raise its army by 80,000 to 
treaty limits of 250,000. The Dutch called 
up 30,000 trained reserves. 

This week the Atlantic Pact Council 
which the foreign ministers of the twelve 
North Atlantic Treaty nations set up last 
spring (Time, May 29), began its per- 
manent sessions in London. The council’s 
first four jobs: 1) create a balanced col- 
lective force based in Europe; 2) set up 
mobile forces in reserve which can be 
moved quickly to any trouble spot; 3) 
partly mobilize industry for war produc- 
tion; 4) work out a master plan of re- 
armament. 
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vote, 139 Socialists, 38 Liberals and ten 
Communists walked out of the Belgian 
Parliament. The vote was 198 to o for the 
recall of Leopold. 

Last Saturday Leopold flew back to 
Belgium in a military transport plane es- 
corted by eight Gloster jet fighters. He 
brought with him his two sons, 19-year- 
old Prince Baudouin and 16-year-old Al- 
bert, but he had left his wife, the beauti- 
ful Mary Liliane, in Switzerland. He wore 
the khaki uniform of a lieutenant general 
of the Belgian army. As he stepped out of 
the plane at Evére airport near Brussels at 
7:20 a.m., he stood rigidly at attention 
while a band played the Belgian national 
anthem, La Brabanconne. 

Few of his subjects were on hand to 
greet him. The airfield and the roads near- 


by were guarded by 10,000 soldiers, black- 
helmeted gendarmes armed with carbines, 
and squads of special police in riot cars. 
Motorcycle squads preceded Leopold’s car 
while 17 truckloads of police and four 
armored cars followed him. The procession 
went through deserted streets, avoiding 
Brussels’ center. On the walls there were 
freshly painted signs, “Abdicate!” and 
“Down With Leopold ITI,” but the King 
gave no indication that he saw them. 

In a broadcast to the nation Leopold 
said: “I address a solemn appeal to you 
for concord and I implore you not to be 
led astray in sterile and vain struggles 
. .. The King is a symbol of the con- 
tinuity of the nation. He is a counselor 
placed above party struggles, respectful of 
the decisions of the majority, attentive to 
the opinions of the minority. Whatever 
additional tests the future can impose on 
me, this role will be mine.” 

Moderates who had hoped that the 
King would clear the air by abdicating in 
favor of Prince Baudouin were disappoint- 
ed. The broadcast had the tone of a king 
who wanted to be a king. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Ill-Defined Frontiers 


Scotland Yard was called in by the 
British Admiralty last week to clear up 
what looked like dirty work in the Royal 
Navy. The Yard had ten cases to solve: 

1) H.M.A.S. Sydney (a 14,000-ton air- 
craft carrier): six loose steel bolts clogged 
the gearbox of the main engine in Decem- 
ber 1948. 

2) H.M. Submarine Trenchant: one of 
the main oil pipes was blocked with rag in 
January 1949. 

3) H.M.S. Jlustrious (23,000-ton air- 
craft carrier): highly inflammable mag- 
nesium signal flares were found in boiler 
room in May 1950. 

4) H.M. Submarine Trenchant: a mys- 
terious explosion in the batteries injured 
four seamen at sea off Scotland in June 
1950. 

5) H.M. Submarine Tallyho: sand was 
discovered in the engines after bearings 
became overheated during a trial run on 
June 17, 1950. 

6), 7) and 8) Three unnamed destroy- 
ers: mechanical breakdowns reported be- 
tween July 1 and 15, 1950. 

9) A lighter being loaded with ammu- 
nition at Bedenham Naval Depot near 
Gosport: a mysterious fire started which 
set off fires on nine nearby ammunition 
barges, exploding 1,000 tons of.ammuni- 
tion, injuring 19 men on July 14, 1950. 
The ammunition was on its way to naval 
bases in the Far East. 

10) H.M.S. Cavendish (33-knot, 1,730- 
ton destroyer): engines refused to turn 
two months ago, stray nuts & bolts discov- 
ered scattered through vital parts of ma- 
chinery during overhaul on July 18, 1950. 

This week in the House of Commons, 
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Prime Minister Attlee said flatly that the 
Gosport lighter case was an act of sabo- 
tage. Said the London News Chronicle: 
“We live in times when the frontiers be- 
tween peace & war are ill-defined.” 


The Trotters’ Friend 

“Mr. Frame?” quavered a husky voice 
on a London telephone one night last 
week. “I’m a trotter. I need your help.” 
The stocky, mild man at the other end of 
the line nodded comprehendingly. “All 
right,” he said into the phone, “Where can 
we meet?” The unknown voice named a 
time and a place. 

Sidney Frame, physiotherapist, hung 
up, took a moment to jot down the infor- 
mation on a slip of paper and returned to 
an arthritic patient in the next room. The 
following afternoon he pulled up his 
creaking Rover 10 sedan around the cor- 
ner from Wembley Park underground sta- 
tion and waited. Some 20 minutes later, a 
man stared into the car and in the same 
husky voice that the physiotherapist had 
heard over the phone asked again, “Mr. 
Frame?” “Yes, indeed,’ answered Frame 
cheerily, holding the car door open. “Do 
get in.” 

That night, after a long drive and a 
long talk with the husky-voiced stranger, 
Sidney Frame had a telephone call of his 
own to make, “I’ve got another chappie 
for you,” he told a friend in the special 
investigation branch of army headquar- 
ters. The words meant that Sidney Frame, 
“the trotters’ friend,” had just persuaded 
one more of the 7,000-odd deserters still 
missing from the British armed services 
to give himself up. “Sometimes I think 
he’s balmy to do all this,” said Mrs. 
Frame, “but then, I suppose every man 
must have his hobby.” 

Frame’s hobby began one day last year 
when in a police court Frame ran across 
a deserter who had been picked up as a 
vagrant. He made friends with the man, 
investigated his case and found that he 
had “trotted” in 1944 because his wife 
had TB. “The case opened my eyes,” said 
Frame. “I had always held the popular 
misconception that deserters were no- 
goods, but then it occurred to me that 
many of them must have had what they 
felt were good reasons,” 

He intervened with his army friends on 
behalf of that deserter and made it a point 
from then on to keep his eye open for 
others. Frame met and talked to many of 
the trotters, found them desperate and 
sick of their fugitive lives, but terrified of 
stiff sentences if they surrendered, As word 
got around that he had been able to help 
some get light sentences, others began to 
look him up. Nowadays, as many as ten 
deserters a week call on Frame. 

Last week Sidney Frame led his rooth 
black sheep back into the army fold. 
Many of those who had gone before had 
written to thank him. Said one: “Thank 
God, I can now put my head on a pillow 
at night and go to’ sleep.” 
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Communist GROTEWOHL 
“We want everybody... 


GERMANY 


Including Comrade Frederick 

The German Communists got a new 
spiritual comrade. He was the soldier-king 
Frederick the Great of Prussia (1740-86), 
a flute-playing ally of Empress Catherine 
the Great of Russia, and a fanatic mil- 
itary disciplinarian who could have made 
blintzes out of Joe Stalin’s toughest com- 
miissars. 

Berliners are proud of Frederick’s bronze 
statue on Unter den Linden, which, since 
the start of World War II, had been en- 


” 





Ted Castle 
Siwney Frame & DESERTER 
“All right, where can we meet?” 


cased in a brick shell to protect it against 
air raids. Recently, not fully realizing 
their kinship to the king, the Communists 
suggested that the statue be melted down 
for scrap. An outcry of protest from Ber- 
liners taught the Communist bosses that 
they could put Frederick to better use. 

Last week the statue was taken from its 
shell and gently laid out in a truck to be 
transported to a grander location in Fred- 
erick’s graceful palace of Sans Souci at 
Potsdam. Barely had the trip got under 
way when the truck broke down; the Reds 
announced that Frederick would be tem- 
porarily restored to his old pedestal, but 
that glory at Sans Souci still awaited him. 

The Communists’ new attitude toward 
a king they once denounced as an evil na- 
tionalist was symbolic of a new, all-out 
appeal by the Communists to extreme 
German nationalism. At a rally of the 
Communist-run Social Unity Party in East 
Berlin last week, German Communist Boss 
Otto Grotewohl launched a new “National 
Front.” Standing below a picture of North 
Korean Premier Kim II Sung, Grotewohl 
announced that henceforth the German 
Communists would welcome anyone into 
their ranks, Said Grotewohl: “No patriot 
. . « Will be excluded . . . Our National 
Front is not limited to democratic ele- 
ments. We want everybody, including the 
former Nazis ...” Old Frederick had 
been scooped up in an odd netful. 


The Fledgling 


As a general rule, elephants and street- 
cars are better off when they do not try 
to fly, but all rules have their exceptions. 
A few years back Walt Disney conceived 
an elephant named Dumbo with ears so 
big that he could flap them like wings and 
fly through the air with the greatest of 
ease. And Germany’s sprawling city of 
greater Wuppertal has long been hooked 
in on an interurban elevated line whose 
cars are suspended from a single elevated 
rail, 

Last week the proprietors of a traveling 
circus playing Wuppertal decided to com- 
bine the talents of the district’s flying 
streetcars with those of their own earth- 
bound star, a 450-lb. heifer elephant 
named Tuffi. 

Fired by their pressagent’s persistence, 
the circusmen pushed, shoved, squeezed 
and bedeviled the little elephant up the 
station steps and through the narrow 
doors of a monorail car that was already 
crowded with passengers. The car took off, 
soaring across the city and along the banks 
of the winding Wupper river. Tuff 
screamed and began running wildly up & 
down inside. Then, with the courage of a 
Dumbo but without air-force ears, she 
plunged through the car door into open 
space. A few minutes later circus attend- 
ants rounded Tuffi up as she sprawled 
shocked but uninjured in the bed of the 
Wupper 18 feet below. Overhead dangled 
the wreckage of the flying tram, still filled 
with Tuffi’s startled fellow passengers. 
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ARGENTINA 
"To the Rear—March!" 


For a while it seemed that Argentina 
might give up its “third position” be- 
tween democracy and Communism, and 
join the U.S. and the United Nations in 
the Korean war. Answering a request 
from U.N. Secretary General Trygve Lie 
for ground troops, Foreign Minister Hipé- 
lito Jestis Paz replied last week: “In ac- 
cordance with our desire to comply with 
our obligations as a member of the United 
Nations . . . we are waiting for the uni- 
fied command to enter into direct commu- 
nication with the Argentine government.” 

Did this mean that Argentina would 
eventually send troops? Well, not quite. 
But many neutrality-loving Argentines, 
whose last shooting war* ended in 1870, 
took it as an urgent invitation to Arma- 
geddon. In Buenos Aires, Communist and 
nationalist street-corner peace meetings 
drew crowds; fist fights broke out and 
scores of arrests were made. 

The Communist and nationalist agita- 
tors had clearly touched a sensitive nerve 
and stirred a deep-seated popular reaction. 
Juan Perén, who understands his people 
very well, lost no time in telling them 
what they wanted to hear. “This after- 
noon,” the President announced to a 
trade-union meeting, “I was asked in con- 
nection with a very important interna- 
tional matter what attitude I would adopt 
. . . Argentina knows what she has got to 
do today, and what she will do tomorrow. 
She will do so in her own good time and 
for her own benefit—not for anybody 
else’s.” 

This meant: no troops now. 


CANADA 
"Is This Enough?" 


Canada last week edged one small step 
closer to the war in Korea and began to 
give its armed forces a little more muscle. 

Cabinet ministers were recalled from 
their holidays to consider a request from 
the U.N. for Canadian ground troops in 
Korea. After a three-hour cabinet meet- 
ing, Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
gave a summary of Canada’s plans, The 
cabinet had decided to: 

@ Turn down the U.N. appeal for ground 
troops. (‘The dispatch at this stage of ex- 
isting first-line elements of the Canadian 
army would not be warranted.”) 
@ Send an R.C.A.F. transport squadron 
(up to ten planes) to help the U.S. airlift 
across the Pacific. The North Star planes, 
with crews and 200 ground personnel, 
were to fly to McChord field, near Ta- 
coma, Wash., this week to operate be- 
tween there and Tokyo. 

@ Lift the ceilings on recruiting for 
all services (total present strength: 46,- 


* Against Paraguay, with Brazil and Uruguay 
as allies, 
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889) to enlist up to 8,000 more regulars. 
@ Commission three more ships for the 
navy and speed up production of F-86’s 
for the air force. 

@ Increase defense spending by at least 
$50 million (present estimate: $425 mil- 
lion). 

Of all its decisions, the cabinet’s turn- 
down to the U.N. bid for ground forces 
stirred up the greatest reaction in & out 
of Canada. Off the record, Washington 
insiders called it “disappointing.” 

Many Canadians felt the same way. 





©Korsh 
MACKENZIE KING 
He left one task unfinished. 


The Ottawa Journal angrily demanded: 
“Is this enough?” About the only groups 
who came out strongly against sending 
Canadian troops to Korea were the Union 
des Electeurs, a French Canadian isola- 
tionist party, and Canada’s Communists. 


The Record Holder 


One evening in 1900, a round-faced 
young Canadian named William Lyon 
Mackenzie King walked alone on the Pal- 
atine hill in Rome. He was threshing out a 
personal problem. A graduate in arts, law, 
economics and political science from three 
universities (Toronto, Chicago, Harvard), 
he had accepted an appointment from 
Harvard as a lecturer. While he was in 
Rome a cable had come from Canada 
offering him the job of helping to organize 
a Department of Labor in the Canadian 
government. 

It was an event of some consequence in 
Canada’s history that young Willie King 
decided that night to switch to govern- 
ment service. Before he had been on the 
job many months, his skill as an executive 
and organizer caught the eye of Prime 
Minister Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Within nine 


years he moved out of the Civil Service 
and into Laurier’s cabinet as Minister of 
Labor. When Laurier died in 1919, King 
took over as head of the Liberal Party. 

Politics & Statecraft. King’s record as 
a political leader was the most uniformly 
successful of any democratically elected 
leader in modern times. Under him, the 
Liberal Party won five national elections. 
He was Prime Minister for 21 years, five 
months and five days, the longest term in 
power of any Prime Minister in the his- 
tory of Britain and its Commonwealth.* 

King’s success as a Canadian statesman 
was equally solid. Under him, Canada, 
which had had difficulty proving its right 
to sign a World War I peace treaty inde- 
pendently, became one of the richest and 
most important small nations in the 
world. From the outset, King insisted that 
Canada’s foreign policies should be de- 
cided in Ottawa instead of London. Under 
his leadership Canada began to sign her 
own treaties and send her own ambassa- 
dors abroad. King’s pattern of independ- 
ence helped change the whole structure of 
the British Empire. By the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931, all the Dominions 
got the autonomous rights that Mackenzie 
King demanded for Canada. 

Tactics & Techniques. King used Can- 
ada’s new freedom of action in foreign 
affairs to draw his country closer to the 
U.S., integrating Canadian and U.S. de- 
fense systems and their wartime econo- 
mies. Through all the changes in Canada’s 
foreign relations and in the strain of 
World War II, he contrived to keep the 
divergent French-speaking and Anglo- 
Saxon parts of Canada together behind 
him. Of all his achievements, King rated 
this preservation of the country’s unity 
as the greatest. 

Away from Parliament Hill, he spent 
most of his time at Laurier House, a 
homely old mansion willed to him by the 
widow of his predecessor. In the attic 
study hung a lighted picture of his moth- 
er, the only woman in King’s life. On a 
nearby wall was a framed copy of a public 
notice offering £1,000 reward for the cap- 
ture of William Lyon Mackenzie, his 
grandfather and namesake, who led a re- 
bellion for responsible government in 
Canada in 1837. 

It was to Laurier House that Mackenzie 
King retired two years ago when he gave 
the Liberal leadership over to Louis St. 
Laurent and resigned the prime ministry. 
Although his doctor warned him that his 
heart was weak and he needed rest, the old 
Prime Minister turned resolutely to the 
task of writing his memoirs. But histori- 
ans will have to finish the work. Last 
week, at 75, at his summer home outside 
Ottawa, death came to William Lyon 
Mackenzie King. 


* Previous record holder: England’s Sir Robert 
Walpole, who retired in 1742 after completing 
20 years, 10 months and ro days in office. 
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YOUR GAY ENTREE TO EUROPE 


Going to Europe? Fora voyage sparkling as French 
champagne, travel aboard the celebrated Ile de 
France or the popular De Grasse! 


Regardless of which accommodations you 
choose, on France-Afloat you will know the joys 
of exquisite French cuisine prepared in the grand 
manner . . . scintillating entertainment . . . state- 
rooms of charming décor. And, of course, cheerful 
service by English-speaking stewards. 


On August 23 another great ship, the 49,850- 
ton Liberté, arrives in New York harbor, flying 
the Tricolor for the first time. Plan your voyage 
for the autumn months, when England and the 
Continent are truly enchanting. And for a gay 
holiday en route, travel on France-Afloat! French 
Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
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French Line sailings from New York (to Plymouth and Le Havre) and minimum one-way fares: Liberté, Aug. 25; Sept. 14; Oct. 5, 26; Nov. !!, 29; Dec. 16; First Class, 

$340; Cabin, $220; Tourist, $165. He de France, Aug. 3, 19; Sept. 6, 23; Oct. 14, 31; Nov. 18; Dec. 7; First Class, $335; Cabin, $220; Tourist, $145. De Grasse, Aug. 19; 

Sept. 11; Oct. 4; First Class, $235; Cabin, $180. * Other French Line offices: Beverly Hills, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Halifax, Montreal, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, 8. C., Washington, D. C. 








“Want to know why 


ROTECTION —that’s the answer. 
Old Galapagos’ horny shell forms 
an effective barrier against any and 
all attackers, and he lives on and on! 
The same thing applies to indus- 
trial plants and equipment. Weath- 
er, heat, moisture, fumes and all 
kinds of other corrosive forces will 
take their toll unless there’s a tough, 


thick barrier to turn them aside. And 





I live so long?” 







that’s where Koppers Bitumastic® 
Protective Coatings come in. 
Bitumastic Coatings are formu- 
lated with a base of coal-tar pitch— 
a substance used successfully in the 
fight against corrosion for more than 
a century. Added ingredients im- 
prove the ease of application and 
give the coating toughness and extra 
resistance to corrosive forces. 
Cold-applied with brush or spray, 


Bitumastic Coatings form a barrier 








that’s impervious to moisture, resists 
the fumes of most commonly-used 
inorganic chemicals, and won’t de- 
teriorate with age. 

If you’re interested in long life for 
plants and equipment, fewer costly 
replacements, and minimum main- 
tenance bills, let us give you the full 
story on Koppers Bitumastic Pro- 
tective Coatings. Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Tar Products Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The Brimming Cup 


Home from an eleven-week concert tour 
of Europe, Bandman Duke (Mood Indi- 
go) Ellington reported that he was 16 
Ibs. lighter. The secret: “I gave up coffee, 
tea, and water in Germany—drank noth- 
ing but that wonderful German beer. This 
stuff gets inside you and you feel it’s 
doing something good down there.” 

Naturalist William Beebe, 72, who 
once broke his leg in Venezuela and sat 
quietly while a five-foot boa constrictor 
slithered across it, admitted that he was 
getting a little old for jungle expeditions 
and bathysphere trips to the ocean depths. 
Having bought a house overlooking a 
naturalist’s paradise in Trinidad, he said 
he would now be able to study nature in 
comfort: “No more of that half-a-mile- 
down-in-the-sea . . . I’d rather be warm.” 

In Spain, working on a movie called 
Pandora and the Flying Dutchman, Cine- 
mactress Ava (The Great Sinner) Gard- 
ner, who once told newsmen that she sim- 
ply hated cheesecake, had a change of 
heart, obligingly posed in the surf for 
photographers and friends (see cut). 

Britain’s assured Health Minister 
Aneurin (“Nye”) Bevan was certain that 
socialized medicine was getting more pop- 
ular with British doctors. Said he to a 
group of Durham miners: “I will almost 
make you a promise that before very 
long the British Medical Association will 
put up a statue. . . called St. Nye.” : 

Soprano Rosa Ponselle, oldtime Met 
prima donna who once made a list of the 
qualifications of an ideal husband (“under- 
standing, tolerant, trustful, romantic, sen- 
timental, and businesslike’), announced 
that she was divorcing husband Carle A. 
Jackson, after 13 years. 





WILLIAM BEEBE 
He wanted to be comfortable. 
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Ava GARDNER 
She had a change of heart. 


The Working Class 


“Why Charlie,” exclaimed Mary Pick- 
ford as Charlie Chaplin gave her a big 
buss, “that’s the first time you've done 
that in all the years we've known each 
other.” The occasion, according to Vari- 
ety: the sale, by Co-Owners Pickford and 
Chaplin, of 7,200 shares of United Artists 
stock (Time, July 24). 

After spurning repeated offers to film 
his life, the Philadelphia Athletics’ Owner- 
Manager Connie Mack, 87, finally let 
Hollywood start work on his biography. 
Said he: “The picture, as I understand it, 
will not be based wholly on baseball, but 
will also contain incidents of interest to 
women and children.” 

Ex-Prizefighters Max Baer (onetime 
world’s heavyweight champion) and Max- 
ie Rosenbloom (onetime world’s light- 
heavyweight champion), in Hollywood to 
co-star in a series of slapstick detective 
comedies, clownishly announced that “we 
have been saving our art for a major 
vehicle . . . We may become as insepara- 
ble as the Lunts.” 

Paris Dressmaker Christian Dior, cre- 
ator of 1947’s now dead “New Look,” an- 
nounced that for the winter of 1950-51 
well-dressed women would have the “Gui- 
tar Look”: rounded shoulders, pinched 
waists, pleated hips—with the “doubly 
curved, but classical lines of the guitar.” 

Cipemactress Betty Grable, 33, paused 
in hér work on a new musical (Call Me 
Mister) long enough to reveal the secret 
for Hollywood success. Every girl, said 
Betty, who once pranced in the chorus 
herself, should “start at the bottom and 
work her way up.” 





The Literary Life 


In the Atlantic Monthly, Mary Brom- 
field described life with her farmer-writer 
husband Louis (Malabar Farm) Brom- 
field. The contents of his pockets, she 
noted, were a collection “worthy of the 
pockets of Huckleberry Finn . . . a wal- 
let filled with checks he has forgotten to 
cash . . . a trick pocketknife, a cigarette 
holder, a cigarette lighter . . . part of a 
package of fruit drops, a pair of Stork 
Club dice . . . an immense quantity of 
loose silver . . . clippings from the ten 
or twenty magazines and newspapers he 
reads every day, as well as a collection of 
crumpled and soiled memoranda.” 

Arriving from Moscow for a two-day 
“peace rally,” Red Editorialist Ilya 
Ehrenburg sadly admitted to London 
Communists that “the international at- 
mosphere is heavy.” Still, he said, Brit- 
ain and Russia, hand in hand, should 
“find the means of keeping peace.” 

In London, bulky British Actor-Play- 
wright Robert Morley, who picked up a 
few prizes on Broadway for his 1948 
Edward, My Son, was in no mood to re- 
turn the compliments, Said he at a dinner 
at the Theater Arts Club: “The New 
York theater is hag-ridden by directors. 
Scene painting is a lost art . . . Walter 
Winchell and about five like him decide 
the tastes of the American people.” 

Aging (71) Novelist Upton (The Jun- 
gle) Sinclair feared that an H-bomb at- 
tack would destroy his 40-year hoard of 
literary papers. In a letter to the Saturday 
Review of Literature, he offered the col- 
lection to “some library or museum” for 
safekeeping. Where is the treasure now? 
“I wouldn’t tell for a million dollars.” 

The managing editor of the Ashland 
(Wis.) Press thought he had a solution for 
the world’s troubles. He urged President 
Truman to “place a price of one million 
dollars on Joseph Stalin's head.” 





Marie Hansen—Lire 
ILyA EHRENBURG 


He had a heavy feeling. 
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SCIENCE 





All Human Beings 


The idea of “race” and “racial superi- 
ority” has caused a lot of trouble in the 
world. Last week an international group 
of distinguished scientists working for 
UNESCO issued a report on what science 
knows about this emotional subject. 

“To most people,” said the report, “a 
race is any group of people whom they 
choose to describe as a race. Thus many 
national, religious, geographic, linguistic 
or cultural groups have, in such loose 
usage, been called ‘race.’” Such groups 
“do not necessarily coincide with racial 
groups, and the cultural traits of such 
groups have no demonstrated genetic con- 
nection with racial traits.” 

Race does exist, however, says the re- 
port. Because of different biological his- 
tories (of climate, isolation, etc.), groups 
of men have come to differ somewhat. 
Certain “genes” are more common in 
some groups than in others. “Such genes, 
responsible for the hereditary differences 
between men, are always few when com- 
pared to the whole genetic constitution of 
man and to the vast number of genes 
common to all human beings ... This 
means that the likenesses among men are 
far greater than their differences.” 

How much do these “ethnic groups” 
differ in intelligence? Not much, if at all, 
says the UNESCO report. “Given similar 
degrees of cultural opportunity to realize 
their potentialities, the average achieve- 
ment of each ethnic group is about the 
same. The scientific investigations of re- 
cent years fully support the dictum of 
Confucius [551-478 B.C.]: ‘Men’s na- 
tures are alike; it is their habits that 
carry them far apart.’” 


Comforting Tracks 

The air lanes now have a new and 
friendlier look to airplane pilots. Dotted 
along the air lanes at too-mile intervals 
(or less) are squat steel towers topped 
with curious structures like horizontal 
wheels. These are “omniranges,” which 
tell a wandering airplane pilot where he is, 
where he is heading, and how he can get 
elsewhere quickly if he needs to. Last 
week the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion announced that 300 of its projected 
409 omniranges were in operation. 

Principal air navigation aids in the days 
before “omnis” were radio ranges. They 
were better than nothing, but they did not 
tell the pilot enough. What they did was 
provide four “beams,” which he could fol- 
low from range to range or to a field. But 
the beams were far apart, and finding 
them was a hard and time-consuming job. 
Furthermore, the ranges used low- 
frequency radio, and in ‘stormy weather 
static made a hash of their signals, just 
when they were needed most. 

Two Needles. Omnirange uses “very 
high frequency,” is static-free. It is com- 
plicated electronically, but it makes things 
simple for the pilot. Each omni sends out 
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a radio signal that is different for each 
direction from the station. Receiving ap- 
paratus on the airplane detects the varia- 
tion in the signal, and so tells the pilot 
where he is in relation to the station. 
There are several receiving sets on the 
market. A typical one has two needles for 
the pilot to watch: a “to-or-from” needle 
and a “left-or-right” needle. The pilot's 
first step in “omnigation” is to tune his 
set to the nearest omni’s frequency and 
wait for it to identify itself by voice or 
code. Then he looks at his to-or-from 
needle, which tells him at once whether he 
is heading toward or away from the omni. 
Next step is to turn a dial slowly until 
the left-or-right needle comes to rest in 
the center of its scale. Then the pilot 





OMNIRANGE STATION 
Two needles to safety. 


looks at the dial and reads off his direc- 
tions from it. By keeping the needle cen- 
tered, he can follow the “track,” as pilots 
call it, directly to the omni station. Or he 
can tune in another omni and find his 
direction from it too. The two tracks, 
drawn on a map, give at their crossing the 
position of the airplane. 

Omni to Omni. When a pilot wants 
to fly cross-country, he can hop from 
omni to omni, flying out along a track 
from one and in along a track to the 
next. If he does not want to pass near any 
omnirange, the procedure is slightly more 
complicated, but the pilot never need feel 
lost; the friendly tracks fill the air with 
comforting advice. 

Omnirange has one disadvantage. Its 
VHF waves (112 to 118 megacycles) go 
out straight from the station; like televi- 
sion waves, they do not follow the curva- 
ture of the earth as the low-frequency- 
range signals did. Thus, omnirange signals 
cannot be picked up dependably beyond 


the “line of sight.” The fault is not seri- 
ous: when an airplane is flying at 5,000 
ft., the line of sight is an ample 100 miles. 

Counting military installations, there 
are now about 360 omnis in the U.S. Soon 
there will be 100 more, and the system is 
scheduled to spread to foreign countries. 
Some airlines (e.g., American) are al- 
ready fully equipped to use omni; others 
are converting to it rapidly. Its safety 
and security appeal to all pilots. Says 
American’s chief engineer, “Dan” Beard: 
“Imagine you had the windows of your 
car whitewashed. Then you cut a hole in 
the floor and could follow a white line on 
the road. That would be track—and track 
is what omnirange gives you.” 


Exploring with Sound 

Weather balloons, used by scientists to 
study the upper atmosphere, can reach up 
more than 21 miles. Rockets fly much 
higher, but they are too expensive and un- 
certain to send up on daily errands. Last 
week a group of upper-air explorers from 
the University of Denver started using 
cheaper messengers: sound waves, which 
soar up 30 miles or more and curve back 
to earth with valuable information about 
the air they have passed through. 

The project, backed by the Air Force 
through its Cambridge, Mass. research 
laboratories, has been farmed out to the 
University of Denver Industrial Research 
Institute. Working under Colonel Victor 
C. Huffsmith, the project’s scientists 
have laid out a rough cross with roo-mile 
arms on the flat plains of eastern Colo- 
rado. Spaced 20 miles apart on the arms 
are detonation points where the explosion 
of 200-lb. charges of TNT will send pow- 
erful sound waves into the sky. At points 
on a circle 160 miles from the center of 
the cross, complicated sets of micro- 
phones mounted on two trucks will listen 
for the waves when they return to earth. 

The waves that serve best as_messen- 
gers are of very low frequency, normally 
inaudible to the human ear. Only under 
exceptional circumstances can a human 
hear the TNT explosions 160 miles away. 
The microphones, developed in wartime 
for locating enemy artillery, can pick up 
the waves accurately and record their di- 
rection and time of arrival on paper tapes. 

A study of these records gives clues 
about the high atmosphere. The waves 
that make the 160-mile jump experience 
various vicissitudes. In the warm air near 
the earth they move fast. Then they slow 
down gradually as the air grows colder. 
Passing through the stratosphere (temp. 
—70° F.) they hit a warmer layer of air 30 
to 35 miles above the earth which turns 
them back down to the microphones. 

The time the waves take to make the 
trip (up to 14 minutes) and the direction 
in which they are moving on arrival tell 
scientists the temperature and wind veloc- 
ity in the zone above 20 miles. Such in- 
formation is important to meteorology 
because the winds of the upper atmos- 
phere affect the weather below. It is also 
important to the designers of long-range 
military rockets, which spend much of 
their flying time above 20 miles. 
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WHICH PROTECTION DO YOU NEED MOST? 







/ DOA LOT OF 
LONG-DISTANCE ORIVING 
AT PRETTY FAIR SPEEDS. 
A BLOWOUT COULD KILL 

ME AND MY WHOLE FAMILY. 

THATS WHY | HAD 
GOODYEARS LIFEGUARD 
SAFETY TUBES INSTALLED! 



















MY BUSINESS 
KEEPS ME IN THE CITY. 
/ CANT AFFORD TO 
BE DELAYED BY 
FLATS. THATS WHY I 

PUT IN GOODYEAR 
PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES/ 








| 
H ; 
IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY ON HIGHWAYS at usual highway IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY IN THE CITY, why risk a puncture 
speeds, don’t risk a blowout —the explosive loss of air —that gradual loss of air that means a flat tire and all the 
that can mean sudden loss of control and tragedy for you trouble that goes with it. You need Goodyear Puncture 
and your family. You need Goodyear’s LifeGuard Safety Seal Tubes—the double action tubes that seal punctures— 
Tubes—the remarkable tubes that make a blowout harmless! automatically! 
How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! How Puncture Seal Tubes seal themselves! 
PUNCTURING OBJECT 
PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SEALED BY TUBES 
souetzep resT sy INTERNAL LAYER OF 
OF RUBBER \ 
coe 
1, LifeGuards have two air 2. Reserve air in cord fab- 1. Tube is compressed. 2. Gummy plastic closes in 
chambers. In case of blow- ric inner chamber supports When pierced, it grips firm- around object. When object 
out, only outer chamber car long enough for a safe, ly, instantly, Prevents es- is removed, plastic seals 
gives way. smooth stop. cape of air. hole. 
1 No tube or tire in the world will protect you either punctures or blowouts. It’s just a question 
of deciding which kind of protection you need 


} against both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, 
"however, offers you the best protection against 


| LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES and PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES 


GoopsyY 
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most—and getting it! 


EAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Bund 


is 


Gur a special must for the tubing you use? 


yweld 


Must it have greater strength? sturdier walls? 
less weight? be easier handling? take more 
bending? 

The tougher your specifications, the greater the 
chance you'll fill the bill with Bundyweld 
Tubing. It’s double-walled from a single strip; 
ideal for applications from A to Z, 


Just look over those Bundyweld pluses below! 


&T OUSTS OFF THE STRAIN OF BOTH SHIMMIES AND QUIVERS 


IN BRAKE LINES OF TRACTORS AND BUSES AND FLIVVERS, 

Must your tubing part stand up under stress, strain, jolts and 
vibration? Most of today's cars feature brake lines of Bundyweld, 
finest evidence possible of the high resistance to vibration fatigue 


you can expect in extra-strong Bundyweld. 


| (TS A BANTAM IN WEIGHT, WONT LEAK UNDER STRESS; 
| OUR DIMENSIONS ARE TRUE AND THERES NO SCALINESS. 


Bundyweld is rolled up tight and brazed through 
360° of wall contact. No possible chance for leaks 
under pressure, inside or out, in beer coils, or 
gas, refrigerant, connector and compressor lines, 
Bundyweld’s exclusive beveled edge (see lower 
left) eliminates inside bead, gives uniformly 
pressure-proof tube. 





SIZES UP 
TO ¥%" O.D. 


First, ao single strip of bosic metal, 
coated with a bonding metal, is... 
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NOTE the exclusive pat- 
ented Bundyweld beveled 
edge, which affords a 
smoother joint, absence 
of bead and less chance 
for any leakage. 


rolled twice around into a tube of 
uniform thickness, then... 


possed through a furnace. Bonding 
metol fuses with basic metal, presto— 















Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
brazed through 360° of wall contact. 
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e ideal tubing 
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ITS STURDY AND RUGGED, YET DUCTILE AS WELL, 
FOR SMOOTH FABRICATION IT SURE RINGS THE BELL, 
N 


Bundyweld can be cut, swaged, 
formed, machined and joined with 
remarkable ease. You get speedier 
fabrication, lower costs. Speaking of 
forming, if you've a complicated 
bending problem, send it to Bundy. 
We've helped whip some of the 
toughest bending jobs in the busi- 
ness, with major savings to customers 
as well. 


WE...LITERALLY... LATERALLY ROLL IT UP DOUBLE, 
GAIN GREAT EXTRA STRENGTH THAT FREES YOU FROM TROUGLE. 


An application of double-walled 
Bundyweld has helped many a manu- 
facturer improve design or take 
production short-cuts . .. even in 

instances where the problem didn't \ 
seem to call for a tubing at all! ¢ 
Bundyweld is stronger walled, yet 

thinner walled; faster-heating, faster- \ 
cooling. I.D. and O.D. are held to \ 
amazingly close tolerances, *— 
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SO have your designers and engineers now 


SF AN EXTRA-HOT JOB HAS YOUR PLANT IN A STEW, Get someone from Bundy to demonstrate how 
Our Monel, or nickel or steel Bundyweld 
PUT A CALL IN FOR BUNDY AND WATCH US CRASH THROUGH. Gives features and savings quite unparalleled. 
Customers praise Bundy service almost as much as | 
Bundyweld Tubing itself. We'll practically do nip-ups 
to get to your place, talk over that stumper and turn 
out the order in jig time. And there's hardly a type of 
tubing application, be it in toys or tractors, that some- 
one in our organization hasn't worked with before! 


FREE! The above only hints at all the features 
Bundyweld offers. Why not send for our 20-page 
illustrated booklet and get the full Bundyweld 
story. It may well help spark a major money- 
saving Bundyweld use for you. For booklet, or 
for any query on a use of tubing, just call or 
write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Moss.: Austin-Hastings Co.,|n¢., 226 Binney St. @ Chatfoncoge 2, Tenn: Peirson-Deckins Co., 823-824 Chattancoga 
Bank Bidg. « Chicago 32, lil: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place e Elizabeth, New Jersey: A.B. Murray Co., inc., Post Office Box rad . le 3, Penn.: 
Rvton & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. . Son Francisco 10, Colif.: Pacific Metals Co, Ltd., 3100 19th St. . Seattle 4, Wash: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E Marginal Way 
Toronte 5, Ontarie, Conode: Alloy Metal Soles, Ltd., 881 Boy St. ° Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing Is sold by distributors of nickel and nickel olloys in principal cities. 
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YALe’s MARSHALL 

A cup of tea. 
Yale. Kiphuth let Marshall’s strokes alone, 
concentrated on teaching him a few train- 
ing tricks. Calisthenics built him up by 
an additional 20 lbs. 


Water Boy 


Among the bronzed, broad-shouldered 
young men who turned up for the Natjon- 
al A.A.U. swimming championships in Se- 
attle last week, slender, mild-mannered 
John Birnie Marshall was easy to over- 
look. But there was no missing Australian- 
born John Marshall when he uncoiled for 
the mile race. For 20 minutes, the biggest 
splash in U.S. swimming since Johnny 
Weissmuller had spectators, officials and 
competitors watching hardly anybody else. 

Churning through the water with the 
ease of a porpoise, Marshall soon left 
most of the others well behind. Lap after 
lap, over the 55-yd. pool, he kept reaching 
for the water, hand open and fingers. out- 
stretched like a man gracefully reaching 
for a cup of tea. As the minutes ticked by, 
it became apparent that Marshall was 
also reaching for some new records. 

As his hand slapped the end of the pool 
at the finish of the mile race, the timers’ 
watches clicked to a stop at 20:08, al- 
most 20 seconds better than the listed 
world mark set by Hawaii's Keo Nakama 
in 1942. For Marshall, who holds seven 
world records for distances from 200 me- 
ters to a mile, it was also a small dis- 
appointment. Earlier this month he had 
churned a mile in 19:49%. 

As a three-year-old paddling around the 
salty Swan River near Perth, Australia, 
Marshall showed an early liking for water, 
has made it a second home ever since. In 
1946, at the age of 16, he perfected his 
stroke under ace Australian Coach Tom 
Donnet. In the 1948 Olympics in London, 
Marshall placed second in the 1,500-meter 
event. It was at that point that the 152- 
Ib. youngster met famed Yale Swimming 
Coach Bob Kiphuth, decided to go to 


* Along the route, Marshall left four other 
American records in his wake: 6:02.9 for 550 
yds., 11:16.1 for 1,000 yds., 12:22.2 for 1,000 
meters, and 15:01.2 for 1,320 yds. 
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Only Japan’s Hironoshin Furuhashi, 
who holds world records at 800 and 1,500 
meters (Time, Aug. 29), seems to be a 
match for Marshall. If his present plans 
go through, Marshall will get his chance at 
Furuhashi in an international meet in 
Tokyo next month. This time, Marshall 
will be swimming for Australia instead 
of Yale. 


Ready or Not? 

Early in the tennjs season, hunch- 
shouldered Ted Schroeder felt he had to 
make a choice. He could defend his Wim- 
bledon title in early July, or he could stay 
home and help defend the Davis Cup 
against the Australians in August. The 
U.S.’s top-ranking amateur was too busy 
earning a living (as a salesman of refrig- 
eration equipment) to do both. Much to 





the relief of the Davis Cup selection com- 
mittee, Ted decided to stay home. 

Even so, his July play had been noth- 
ing to wreathe the faces of the Davis Cup 
committee in smiles, Ted’s heavy-artillery 
attack was misfiring, and he found him- 
self being put out of a succession of re- 
gional tournaments by such opponents as 
eighth-ranking Herbie Flam and a2tst- 
ranking Tony Trabert. Said Ted at the 
start of the National Clay Court Cham- 
pionship in Chicago last week: “To play 
good tactical tennis, you have to be in 
perfect condition. I’m not, and I don’t 
know whether I will be.” 

At Chicago, Ted’s powerful game was 
still erratic—now a siege gun, now a pop- 
gun. In the semifinals this week, he won 
a quick victory over Tony Trabert. But he 
wobbled next day in the final, and Herbie 
Flam took the title in straight sets, 6-1, 
6-2, 6-2. With Pancho Gonzales turned 
pro, Ted Schroeder off his game, and the 
Aussies due next month, the U.S.’s Davis 
Cup pickers were a gloomy lot. 

° . . . 

In the women’s division, Negro Star 
Althea Gibson (Time, July 17) made her 
first appearance in a U.S.L.T.A. national 
outdoor tournament, lost in the quarter- 
finals to top-seeded Doris Hart, who went 
on to win the title. 


Ninety Proof 

When Stanley Sayres drove his platter- 
like hydroplane Slo-Mo-Shun IV to a 
world record over a mile straightaway 
earlier this month (Time, July 10), vet- 
eran motorboatmen were dazzled by the 
160 m.p.h. speed, but they took a re- 
strained view of what the delicate Dura- 
lumin craft might do in racing competi- 
tion. Over the bending Detroit River 
course of the Gold Cup race last week, 
Slo-Mo-Shun IV proved she was all right 
at that too. 

This time, Owner Sayres, a Seattle 
Chrysler dealer, sat back and let Designer 
Ted Jones take charge of the demonstra- 
tion. His job was to outdistance the other 
seven entries in a field that included such 
Gold Cup veterans as defending Champion 





Associated Press 


“Sto-Mo-Suun IV” (riGHT) Leapinc “Tempo VI” 
A rooster tail. 
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Wild Bill Cantrell in My Sweetie and 
Bandleader Guy Lombardo in Tempo VI. 
Jones had it all worked out. On the 
straightaways, Slo-Mo-Shun skimmed 
along with its 1,500-h.p. Allison engine 
wide open, leaving a spectacular rooster- 
tail wake that shot 30 ft. into the air. On 
the turns, to save damage to his boat’s 
lightweight hull, Driver Jones slowed 
down like a Sunday excursionist. 

That kind of driving did more than 
win him the first heat. It also set a heat 
record with an average of 80.1 m.p.h., 
while four of the eight starters were being 
forced out with mechanical trouble under 
the punishing pace. My Sweetie and Tem- 
po VI were among the survivors, and in 
the second heat My Sweetie forged into a 
long lead. Then its engine caught fire, and 
Slo-Mo-Shun again rocketed home first, 
with an average of 80.9 m.p.h. 

The final heat of the 90-mile race was 
an anticlimax, With only Lombardo’s 
slower boat left to offer competition, Slo- 
Mo-Shun breezed through with an un- 
spectacular average of 73.6 m.p.h. The 
winner’s average speed for the go miles: 
78.2 m.p.h., fastest in Gold Cup history, 


“Awfully Good Show" 

The playing field of London’s Roe- 
hampton Club had been groomed to bil- 
liard-table smoothness for the 76th an- 
nual croquet (in England, rhymes with 
pokey) championship of the world. Four 
enterprising foreigners—two Irishmen, an 
Australian and a South African—had 
managed to get entered among the 41 
starters. But they went down quietly, 
and after that it was an All-England af- 
fair. The finalists, tall, willowy 45-year- 
old defending Champion H. O. Hicks (five- 
time winner since 1932) and stout 60- 
year-old Geoffry Reckitt, put on what 
most spectators decided was an “awfully 
good show.” 

In the first game Hicks set a fast pace. 
Using an unorthodox side stroke, some- 
thing like a golfer’s putting stroke, he 
played around the course without a miss, 
posted a perfect 26. Reckitt, sticking to 
the conventional between - the - knees 
swing, flubbed early, got a meager eight, 
and Hicks won the game: plus-18, i.e., the 
difference in scores. 

After losing the second, minus-17, when 
Reckitt himself shot a perfect game, De- 
fender Hicks played the rubber game with 
a grim seriousness usually frowned on in 
the garden variety of croquet. Kneeling, 
crouching, lining up every stray blade of 
grass for possible deflections, he got his 
second perfect game of the day. The spec- 
tators were sitting on the edge of their 
campstools when Reckitt made a strong 
finishing bid, but only a few shots from 
the final peg, he missed a difficult carom 
and the deciding game went to Hicks, 
plus-five. 

For Britons, whose athletes had been 
losing to foreigners all summer in golf, 
cricket, tennis, boxing and soccer (Time, 
July 17), Englishman Hicks’s title was 
some consolation. But no one got very 
excited about it: only 100 diehard croquet 
fans had turned out to watch, 
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KEEP THAT 
YOUNG, HEALTHY LOOK! 


in, Thanet 


never, Cloveland, 


IN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FOREMOST CLUBS 


Al man’s youth has gotten longer, 
by decades, more and more men are 


taking a YOUNG man’s 
care of their appearance 
—more and more men are 
joining the Aqua Velva 
After-Shave Club. Aqua 
Velva brightens, braces 
your skin after shaving, 


gives that youthful skin-freshness 
everyone enjoys looking at. T, ry it! 


A few of the members: Lauritz Melchior, Norman 
Rockwell, Lucius Beebe, Maj. George Fielding Eliot 





is there 

a market 

for your 
product in 
south america? 


Frankly this is a new idea 
in selling transportation. 
But it can mean agreatdeal 
to you. The Braniff Business 
Bureau is ready to help you 
locate new markets in Latin 
America — find dist: ibutors 
—make banking and govern- 


ment contacts. Write for 
ke complete information. 


BRANIFF BUSINESS BUREAU 
Care of Braniff International Airways 
LOVE FIELD @ DALLAS, TEXAS 












Francis Grover Cleveland, pioneer in 
the Summer Theatre movement and son 
of the late President, is a member of the 
Aqua Velva After-Shave Club, 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


—all forms of tie, ative 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 




















Your hair's handsomer, scalp feels better, when 
you give them exrra protection against drying 
summer sun. Vitalis “Live-Action” care — Vi- 
talis and the “60-Second Workout”— guards 
hair, invigorates scalp. Get Vitalis today, at any 
drug counter or barber shop. 


Use LIVE-ACTION’ 
and 
th 


60-Second Workout! 
50 SECONDS’ massage —feel the 
difference. Vitalis stimulates 
scalp, prevents dryness, routs 


flaky dandruff, helps check ex- 
cessive falling hair. 


10 SECONDS’ combing —see the 
difference in your hair. Neater, 
handsomer —set to stay. No 
“slicked-down” look. Vitalis 
contains no greasy petrolatum. 








® Many skin specialists pre- 
scribe two of Vitalis’ basic in- 
gredients for dry, flaky scalp. 


& PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 









Like cream tonic? 
The one for you 
ls Vitalis Hair Cream 
Different! New! 
It's lighter- bodied 
(No mess, No “gook”) 
Gives your hair that 
“GROOMED look! 























The Living Room Front 


In Cushing, Okla. (pop. 8,396) one eve- 
ning last week, Clarence Jones and his 
wife dropped in to see their married 
daughter, Mrs. Joe L. Davis. Everybody 
was interested in the new television set 
the Davises had bought five days earlier. 

At 10:15 p.m. Tulsa’s station KOTV 
telecast a ten-minute program called Tele- 
news-Daily, which the station had bought 
from Telenews Productions, Inc. of New 
York City. The Joneses sat up expectant- 
ly when they heard the announcer say: 
“Two wounded men from Oklahoma.” 
They moved closer to the TV set and 
watched the camera pan to a close-up shot 
of a wounded U.S. soldier sitting on a 
stretcher. Mr, & Mrs. Jones stared incred- 
ulously. The soldier on the stretcher was 
their son, Sergeant rst class Lowell Jones, 
29, a World War II veteran who went to 
Japan last January. 

It was probably the first time that war 
had moved so close into the U.S. living 
room.. Mr. & Mrs. Jones said they saw 
their son’s face, noted that he was wearing 
his square ring set with a black stone. 
They watched as he was raised on the 
stretcher to take a piece of food or choco- 
late somebody offered him. He was wear- 
ing a T-shirt, they reported, and was not 
wounded above the waist, as far as they 
could tell, but he was covered from the 
waist down by a blanket. 

Officials at KOTV said that they knew 
nothing about the film’s origin. Telenews 
officials in New York explained that the 
film was made by piecing together shots 
taken in Korea and Japan by cameramen 
accredited to General MacArthur. 

At week's end the Defense Department 
had not officially notified the Jones fam- 
ily that Lowell had been wounded. The 
shot of Lowell on TV raised the question 
of whether TV and newsreel companies 
ought to take pictures of wounded U.S. 
fighters before the men’s families are 
given official notification. To any family, 
official notification of a casualty is grim 
business, but accidental notification can 
be grimmer still. 


Old Plot, New Angle 


For the first time, an outstanding Hol- 
lywood star has made a movie designed 
especially for television. Cowboy Hero 
Gene Autry, second most popular western 
actor in the U.S.,* has finished six half- 
hour westerns for weekly release on CBS- 
TV. He plans to chain-produce at least 20 
more in the next year. 

The first of the Autry TV movies, seen 
this week (the Gene Autry Show, CBS- 
TV, Sun. 7 p.m., E.D.T.), offers nothing 
new in plot or characterization. Titled 
Head for Texas, it tells a story of how a 
good ranch boss foils some bad cattle 
rustlers. Its novelty is its attempt to re- 


% In Fame magazine's movie poll, Roy Rogers 
has been first since 1943. 





Associated Press 
Gene Autry 
At closer range, more whites. 


lieve the eyestrain of horse-opera addicts. 

The westerns that TV has been showing 
were made originally for movie theaters. 
Autry and his associates, in designing 
films for the smaller television screen, 
have made some long-needed technical 
changes. Long shots have been all but 
eliminated. In the hard-riding scenes, the 
horsemen are photographed at closer 
range, and ride across the screen rather 
than toward the camera. There are more 
whites in Autry’s TV films than in the old 
movies, and the darker colors are a blend 
of greys, which are easier than black on a 
televiewer’s eyes. 

Working more than twelve hours a day, 
Autry made each of his first six TV west- 
erns for Phil (Doublemint) Wrigley, own- 
er of Autry’s radio & TV contracts, in 34 
days, at a cost of around $17,500 a picture. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, July 28. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street (Sat. 10 p.m., NBC). Guest: 
Erich Leinsdorf, former Metropolitan Op- 
era conductor. 

Washington Report (Sun. 2:45 p.m., 
Mutual). Guest: Under Secretary of State 
James E. Webb. 

You and the War (Sun. 7:45 p.m., 
ABC-TV). With General Robert Eichel- 
berger. 

Telephone Hour (Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Soprano Gladys Swarthout. 

Ford Star Revue (Thurs. 9 p.m., NBC- 
TV). Variety show starring Jack Haley. 
Guest: Gertrude Niesen. 
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He showed us how to play the game 


Ir you saw him you already know, and if you did not see 
him there is no way to tell you, just how it was, how the air 
changed and your heart leaped up, when the Babe picked 
up his long bat and came loping up to thé plate. 


The way he looked—the blacksmith’s body on the ballet 
dancer’s legs—you knew it was the Babe from the last row 
in the bleachers. The way he w alked—something between 
a swagger and a shamble—the walk of a man who knew he 
was good, and was glad of it, but didn’t take it too seriously, 


What was it about the Babe? Why did we love him? 
Not just because he could hit a ball harder and farther 
and more often than any man who ever lived. 

There was more to it than that. 


We loved him because he’d had it so tough as a kid, 
We loved 

him because he always had as much time for 

the newsboy on the corner as for the 


and had made the grade anyway. 


big shot in the box .. . and because he gave himself 
so freely to anybody who needed him—a sick kid in the 
hospit al, a charity drive, a good cause of any kind. 


We loved him for the way he called everybody “Kid” if they 
were under forty, or “Doc” And most 

of all we loved him because we were little and he was big, 
and yet he was like us, and we could hope to be—if we 
tried rea! hard—something like him, 


if they were over. 


They say there'll never be another Babe Ruth, but they're 
wrong. In this kind of country, there'll always be men 

like the Babe. Men who can rise up high from way down low. 
Men who can solo brilliantly, and still play with and for 

the team. Men who swing hard at life, try ing for a homer, 
but never forgetting the decent rules of the game. 

In a country where nearly everybody is w illing to play ball 
with the next man, how can Babe Ruth ever die? 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
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GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN... ONE OF A SERIES 
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There can be no patriotism without 
liberty, no liberty without virtue, no virtue 
without citizens; create citizens, and 

you have everything you need; without 
them, you will have nothing but debased 
slaves, from the rulers of the State 
downwards. To form citizens is not the 
work of a day; and in order to 

have men it is necessary to educate them — 
when they are children. CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA ed 





RELIGION 


Better Without Principles? 


Martin Niemdller began as a fighting 
man. After serving as a U-boat command- 
er in World War I, he became a popular 
Lutheran minister at Berlin’s fashionable 
Jesus Christus Kirche. The Nazis found 
him cooperative at first, but by 1937 he 
was arrested for his stubborn refusal to 
knuckle under to their church-control reg- 
ulations. He was kept in concentration 
camp for eight years. 

Politically, Pastor Niem@ller has always 
been an ardent nationalist, in favor of a 
strong, united Germany. In recent months, 
he has been preaching a brand of religion 
that some Christians have found puzzling. 
One of his speeches, condensed in last 
week’s Christian Century, is based on the 
proposition that modern war is something 
no Christian should support. The church, 
he says, should proclaim the words of 
Jesus, “He that would save his life shall 
lose it,”’ instead of “remaining silent when 
the tempters try to bait poor human vic- 
tims for their bloody business by suggest- 
ing that it is the church that must be 
defended, or Christianity, or the Christian 
Occident.” 

Last week, in Manhattan, where he is 
lecturing, 58-year-old Pastor Niemdller 
elaborated his new views. Though he no 
longer believes that anything can be 
achieved by violence, he said, he does not 
want to be considered a pacifist, because 
pacifism is a principle. 

“I don’t believe in acting according to 
principles,” he said, “but in meeting each 
specific situation in the presence and love 
of Jesus Christ. Principles cannot guard 
you against lack of love. They are more 
likely to do just the opposite, and give 
you a false sense of righteousness. 








Corwin Hansen—Son Francisco News 
ADVENTIST BRANSON 


The clock stood still. 
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THE TOMB OF CHRIST 


This is a Roman Catholic plan for the most sacred shrine in Christendom— 
the place where the crucified body of Christ is said to have been laid. According 
to tradition, the Holy Sepulchre was discovered in about 300 A.D. by Helena, 
mother of the Emperor Constantine. Destroyed and rebuilt several times since 
then, the present church is a cramped, badly maintained building that has dis- 
appointed many a pious tourist. Crowded into its dingy interior, the shrines, 
chapels and stalls of six branches of Christianity (Greek Orthodox, Roman Cath- 
olic, Armenian Orthodox, Syrian Orthodox, Coptic and Abyssinian) constantly 
interfere with each other's services and worshipers. Under Msgr. Gustav Testa, 
Apostolic Delegate in the Holy Land, the Roman Catholics have been work- 
ing since 1939 on these plans for a basilica with beauty and elbow room for all. 


“The idealists with their ‘higher reasons’ 
commit more sins against men than the 
materialists. I believed in these ‘higher 
reasons’ as a young man; but there are 
no such things. . .” 

Fear of Communism? “Communism has 
every reason to fear the Christian church. 
The church. . . should always be on the 
attack against secular society—under cap- 
italism as well as under Communism or 
Naziism. If Communism comes, we Chris- 
tians shall just continue to be on the offen- 
sive. They may put us in jail, or kill us, 
but the church—as long as it is faithful— 
is in God’s hands. The only thing that can 
do away with the church is the church it- 
self, by its unfaithfulness.” 


Signs of the Times 

“Just as the Scriptures prophesied, we 
are reaching the point where there is a 
breaking up of earthly nations into war- 
ring kingdoms. Plowshares are being made 
.into swords, and soon we shall have Arma- 
geddon . . . The time is approaching for 
Christ to return to this earth and set up 
His Kingdom.” So spoke Elder William 
Henry Branson, at the quadrennial meet- 
ing of the World Conference of Seventh 
Day Adventists which elected him presi- 
dent last week in San Francisco. 

Under a globe-shaped clock stopped at 
5 minutes to 12, some 850 delegates from 
68 countries and more than 4,000 other 
members of the church kept things mov- 
ing at a fast pace, in keeping with Advent- 





ist belief that the end of the world is just 
around the corner. San Francisco hardly 
knew they were there; after each session 
the austere, non-drinking, non-smoking 
Adventists faded quietly into their small 
hotels and motels. 

Seventh Day Adventism is a flame that 
caught during the great blaze of evange- 
lism which swept through the U.S. in the 
middle of the last century. To many of 
the “saved,” the prophetic passages of the 
Bible took on a new importance, and here 
& there the conviction sprang up that the 
time for Christ’s return was close at hand. 
The Seventh Day Adventists, so-called 
because they celebrated the Jewish Sab- 
bath (Saturday), set no date for the sec- 
ond coming, and they avoided a set creed. 
But Adventists adhere to a strict code: 
no unnecessary work on the Sabbath, no 
bearing arms (though they will serve in 
noncombat branches in wartime), and 
plenty of fervent evangelizing. 

Last week’s conventioneers had some 
optimistic statistics: a membership 
growth of 61% since 1936 (from 438,139 
to 716,544); current assets that include 
162 medical units, 290 colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, 3,341 elementary schools 
and 52 publishing houses. 

In his acceptance speech President 
Branson told fellow delegates: “The signs 
of the times tell us that the prophecies 
of Scripture have practically run out. I 
want every department of our work to be 

. streamlined . . .” 
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EDUCATION 





The Root 


Ohio State University took a poll of its 
graduate students to find out why so many 
Americans wanted to earn advanced de- 
grees, last week had found that love of 
learning does not lead all the rest. Said 
60% of the M.A. candidates and more 
than half of the Ph.D.s: higher degrees 
mean higher salaries. 


End in Sight 

The regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia filed into their board room in down- 
town San Francisco one afternoon last 
week to settle, if they could, the year’s 
biggest item of unfinished business. The 
item: what to do with 45 faculty mem- 


Eart Eames & LLoyp Haynes 


39 was a Communist. Some of the regents 
were not impressed. Since 99% of the 
staff had signed, argued Regent John 
Francis Neylan, “the small balance of 
39 is doing the university a great dis- 
service. They should not be retained.” At 
one point, a professor from the faculty 
committee broke in. Said he: “Rather 
than having caught Communists, you have 
caught the free and independent spirits of 
the university, and if you disregard our 
report, you will crush great spirits and 
destroy great scholars.” 

After 25 hours of debate, the regents 
were ready to make up their minds. The 
vote: 10 to 9 in favor of keeping the 
39. With that, the end of California’s 
bitter battle seemed at last in sight. 





Converse—Christion Science Monitor 


Including gelatin from seaweed. 


bers who still refused to sign the anti- 
Communist contract clause (Time, May 1). 

President Robert Gordon Sproul started 
the discussion by totting up the score. The 
faculty committee on privilege and tenure, 
he reported, had reviewed the cases, rec- 
ommended that six of the nonsigners be 
dismissed. These had refused to tell the 
committee whether they were Communists 
or not. The 39 others had denied that 
they were members of the party or Com- 
munist sympathizers, had explained their 
refusal to sign on grounds of principle. 
The committee recommended that these 
be kept. 

The regents had no trouble disposing of 
the first six; they fired them. The big 
argument came over the 39. “The ques- 
tion is,’ said Governor Earl Warren, 
“have any of us any evidence that any 
one of the 39 is a Communist? .. . If 
not, then accept the recommendation.” 

The faculty committee had concluded, 
after lengthy interviews, that none of the 
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E.R.P. at M.1.T. 


A hand-picked group of 70 foreign stu- 
dents was hard at work in M.I.T. summer 
classes last week, largely because of an 
idea that came to a couple of ex-G.L.s in 
the Boston subway three years ago. 

Earl Eames and Lloyd Haynes, M.I.T. 
seniors both, fell to talking that day in 
1947 about World War II and the ruins 
they had seen in Europe. By the time they 
reached their Cambridge station, they had 


hit on their idea: bring topflight Euro-* 


pean technical students to M.I.T., give 
them advanced work in their specialties, 
then send them home to help reconstruct 
their countries. 

But who would sponsor such a project? 
Having heard the plan, M.IL.T. promised 
free tuition for any students they brought 
over. But all the rest Eames and Haynes 
would have to arrange themselves. They 
went to Washington, got the State Depart- 
ment’s blessing, called at 22 foreign em- 





bassies and asked for students from each. 

Then they went after money. They 
called on foundations and corporations, 
advertised in newspapers, even tried, 
without success, to get a crack at the 
$5,000 jackpot question on a Break the 
Bank quiz show. Gifts of $1 to $125 began 
to dribble in. By June of 1948, Eames and 
Haynes were set. Of the 22 nations in- 
vited to send students, all but Russia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary came 
through—in most cases adding the passage 
money, too. 

That year they had 62 students, the 
next year 78. By last week the Foreign 
Student Summer Project seemed to be a 
solid M.I.T. institution. Among its alum- 
ni: a West German who is building Ba- 
varia’s first electronic computer, a Nor- 
wegian who has discovered a new method 
of making gelatin out of seaweed, a Finn 
who has become editor of Finland’s lead- 
ing architectural magazine. 


Needed: a System 

It is nearly 300 years since a crotchety 
Boston artillery captain named Robert 
Keayne died and left his city money for 
a fine new building with “a convenient 
roome for a Library & a gallery or some 
other handsome roome for the Elders to 
meete in and conferr.” That, in 1658, gave 
Boston the first public library in the U.S. 
Since then, U.S. communities have kept 
right on building, now have 7,408 of them. 
How well do they serve? 

To find out, a special Public Library 
Inquiry, headed by onetime Bennington 
College President Robert D. Leigh, went 
to work three years ago with a $200,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Part 
of the money went for a nationwide poll 
of reading habits. Last week the inquiry’s 
answer, The Public Library in the United 
States (Columbia University Press; $3.75), 
pronounced the state of the nation’s li- 
braries only fair. 

One big trouble, concluded the inquiry, 
is public apathy. U.S. citizens spend $100 
million a year on their libraries, but that 
is only two-thirds of what they spend on 
bowling alleys and billiards. Furthermore, 
although 90% of U.S. adults listen to the 
radio every day, and 50% of them go to 
the movies at least once a fortnight, about 
half (48%) never read a book from one 
year’s end to another. Only one in ten is 
a library regular. 

How much of a selection does the aver- 
age regular get when he does go to his 
library? Not much, reports the inquiry. 
Ninety percent of U.S. libraries are in 
towns of under 5,coo to 25,000 people. 
Many of them have fewer than 6,000 
books, struggle along with budgets of less 
than $4,000, are able to buy only 330 
books a year, including replacements of 
worn-out favorites. At least two-thirds of 
all U.S. libraries have no adequate stock 
of reference works, make too little at- 
tempt to enrich their shelves with classics. 

Most disturbing of all, says the inquiry, 
is the fact that one-third of the nation 
is without any public-library facilities 
whatever. The obvious reason: many 
rural areas and villages lack the means to 
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provide and maintain them. If the U.S. as 
a whole is to get adequate library service, 
concludes the inquiry, existing libraries 
must give up their isolation. Instead, they 
should be linked together in regional net- 





works, buying in common, exchanging 
books, records and films, supporting a 
common staff of experts. 





To Catch Up 


Like every other U.S. community, New 
York City fell behind in school construc- 
tion during the war, now has to catch up 
at a time when wartime births have rock- 
eted school enrollments. Last week the 
New York City Board of Education had 
figured out what it would need to house 
the peak number of 1,050,000 pupils it 
expects between now and 1956: 165 new 
elementary and junior h schools, 31 
senior high schools, 











103 additions to ex- 
isting buildings. Estimated cost of catch- 
ing up: $511,607,630. 





Complete Confusion? 

For the citizens of Nev: electing 
candidates to the state university's five- 
man Board of Regents is usually quite a 
routine affair. Until last week, this year’s 
elect 





tion promised to be no different. Then, 
just before the deadline for filing, two 
new candidates appeared. One was a 21- 
year-old sophomore named Walter Mac- 
Kenzie. The other: big, bluff Joe Sheeket- 
45, the football coach. 

Sophomore MacKenzie seemed to have 
no overpowering reason for wanting to be 
a regent, but Coach Sheeketski did. A 
1¢ Notre Dame star halfback (1931- 
gone on to coaching at Holy 


Ls 
SKI, 














served with the FBI during World 
War II, arrived at Nevada in 1947. There 
he did well. He got enough money from 
the Reno Downtown Boosters Club to 


attract some first-rate players, was able 
to nch Nevada into big-time football. 

But this year the regents began to com- 
plain. The Boosters had fallen $48,000 
behind on the team’s room & board bill 
and the regents wanted to collect the 
Cried Coach Sheeketski: “You 
can’t play big-league football with pen- 
nies.” He also thought that the university 
coutd show “a little extra consideration” 
for its athletes in academic matters. 

In announcing his candidacy last week 
Coach Sheeketski offered a simple plat- 
form: put Nevada’s athletic program “on 
a sound business basis ... Any legal 
voting resident of Nevada is eligible to 
run for regent. The law doesn’t set up 
any exceptions.” 

Incumbent Regent Albert Hilliard, a 
Reno attorney up for re-election, thought 
otherwise. As a university employee, he 
argued, Sheeketski had no right to run. 
Otherwise, members of the faculty would 
also feel able to run for regent, and the 
result would be “complete confusion.” He 
said he would move to have Sheeketski 
dismissed as cO& cu. 

Coach Sheeketski stuck to his guns. 
Said he: “I’m in the regents’ race for 
keeps, but I intend to play it fair. I 
learned that from Knute Rockne and the 
FBI, and I don't intend to forget it now.” 











money. 
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ACTORS’ 
FACES 


...Eddie Dowling 


FRAN ¥ 





Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 





To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 


There is really only 
one address in 
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The AMBASSADOR 
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Pump C Room 


THE BUTTERY 


No Convention Turmoil 
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Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Eddie Dowling finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 





excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 
Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube 
derful new “Extract of Lanolin!” 


same carton—but now containing won- 





Built To A 
Century-Old 
Tradition Of 

Fine Craftsmanship 


...not 
just 


Every Amana worker is a skilled craftsman 
--- every Amana Freezer reflects this supe- 
rior craftsmanship. Complete line of sizes, 
from 6 to 30 ft. capacities, in both upright 
and chest models. Write for Amana folder 


Abnane 


“BACKED BY A 
CENTURY-OLD TRADITION OF 
SKILLED CRAFTSMANSHIP“ 


AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC., AMANA 7, IOWA 





MEDICINE 





From White to Khaki 


No one could estimate just how many 
doctors would have to change their white 
coats for khaki shirts, or how soon, but 
last week the appeals for volunteers were 
going out. To 3,000 first lieutenants and 
captains in the Army Medical Corps Re- 
serve, Surgeon General Raymond W. Bliss 
wrote: “We. . . have an immediate and 
distressing need for 354 physicians in the 
age and grade group which you represent. 
This . . . must be met and met promptly.” 

Main target of Washington’s propa- 
ganda barrage was the pool of 7,500 phy- 
sicians who did not see active duty, 
though they got their training during and 
after World War II at Government ex- 
pense in ASTP and V-12 programs. (Al- 
most twice as many, similarly trained, 
put in their two years.) Editorialized the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation: “The moral obligation that ‘rests 
on them to serve the nation in this time 
of need is clear and unequivocal.” 

If doctors failed to see it this way, the 
Army was ready to call up reserves. 


From the Autumn Crocus 

Salves for “curing” cancer of the breast 
have long been among the most infamous 
of quack nostrums. Last week a salve got 
a respectable introduction to some dis- 
tinguished physicians. At the Fifth Inter- 
national Cancer Congress in Paris, an 
earnest German scientist reported encour- 
aging results in treating breast cancer with 
a salve containing a chemical derived 
from a common garden bulb. 

Colchicine (from the autumn crocus, 
Colchicum autumnale) has long been pre- 
scribed in the treatment of gout. It at- 
tracted the attention of cancer researchers 
because it is poisonous to living cells, 
impairs their power to divide. Most can- 
cer workers were disappointed with col- 
chicine and soon dropped it. But Dr. 
Hans Lettré of the University of Heidel- 
berg persisted. He extracted N-methyl- 
colchicamid, a substance which proved to 
be ten times as powerful as colchicine 
itself in preventing the riotous multipli- 
cation of cells (a characteristic of cancer 
growth). 

Fifty patients with breast cancer had 
been treated for three to four weeks with 
a salve containing N-methyl-colchicamid, 
Dr. Lettré told the Paris gathering. In the 
confusion of postwar Germany he could 
not keep tabs on them well enough to be 
sure that any had been free of the disease 
for five years (the minimum acceptable 
for a cancer “cure”), but several whose 
cancers disappeared had been free for 
three years. 


A Choice for Becky 


When Becky was born four months ago, 
life seemed to be smiling on Accountant 
John H. Haire Jr. and his wife. They had 
a home outside Memphis, near the air- 
port. They had two healthy boys, aged 7 
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and 24. The new dark-haired baby girl 
rounded out their family. Becky was 
bright and alert : soon her blue eyes seemed 
to be following as her mother walked 
across the room. 

Recently Becky began to rub her eyes a 
lot. The Haires took her first to a pedia- 
trician, then to an eye specialist, who 
called in eight others. Their verdict: 
Becky's ears, not her eyes, had followed 
her mother’s movements. Becky had been 
born blind, apparently with cancer. 

Once, parents would have had no choice 
but to accept this verdict and await the 
worst. But modern medical science pre- 
sented the Haires with a cruel dilemma. 
They might, said the doctors, have one of 
Becky's eyes removed to make sure that 





Associated Press 
Becky Harre & Parents 
“We believe prayer will help .. .” 


she was suffering from cancer of the optic 
nerve, which might then be arrested. The 
second eye might have to be removed 
later. The alternative: Becky’s eyes might 
be treated with X rays and radium. The 
doctors believed that she would have a 
60% chance to recover after surgery, only 
35% after radiation. But after removal of 
an eye or eyes, she would be forever dis- 
figured. 

Last week, after praying for guidance, 
the Haires made their choice. It was 
better, they reasoned, to have some hope 
that Becky would live, and some day see, 
without disfigurement, than to be dis- 
figured with no hope—or almost none— 
of ever seeing. So each day they took 
her to a private clinic in Memphis for 
radiation treatments. 

Said John Haire: “We believe that if 
God wants her to live, she will. We be- 
lieve prayer will help more than radium.” 
All over Memphis, church congregations 
were offering their prayers for Becky Haire, 





A Sweeter Smell 


Chlorophyll, the complex substance 
that puts the green in grass, has been used 
for years to take cooking smells out of the 
kitchen. Occasionally it has been used to 
make putrefying wounds less obnoxious 
to patients and nurses. But until 1945 no- 
body thought of using it to make healthy 
people smell sweeter, inside & out. Noth- 
ing was farther from the mind of Dr. F. 
(for Franklin) Howard Westcott, a New 

York City internist, when he started giv- 
ing chlorophyll to his patients. 

Dr. Westcott was trying to find a cure 
for certain types of anemia. He noted that 
the odors of vitamin B, and of asparagus, 
usually noticeable in the urine, were great- 
ly decreased when his patients were tak- 
ing chlorophyll-A (one of the two major 
chlorophyll fractions). This gave him the 
idea that chlorophyll might work in the 
body, through metabolic processes, to de- 
odorize bad breath and perspiration. 

After the Bath. First he used a doctor 
and four nurses as human guinea pigs. 
They were trained while taking chloro- 
phyll to use an osmoscope (smell meas- 
urer) on each other 24 hours after they 
had taken baths. Sure enough, they found 
that underarm odor was cut in half, or 
even abolished, for as long as 18 hours 
after a dose of chlorophyll. The results 
were confirmed in experiments with a 
group of twelve college girls. 

Dr. Westcott found that onions present 
a tricky problem because particles get 
stuck in the teeth and release volatile oils 
for hours afterwards. When his college 
girls took onion juice, which left no par- 
ticles, chlorophyll greatly reduced the 
breath odor and sometimes abolished it. 
The only effective treatment for onion 
eaters, Dr. Westcott concluded, was to 
clean the mouth thoroughly and then use 
a chlorophyll mouthwash or suck a chloro- 
phyll tablet. He found that ordinary bad 
breath, whether from food, drink, tobacco 
or an upset stomach, was easily controlled 
by chlorophyll. 

Green Pills. Last week the De Pree 
Co. of Holland, Mich. offered a chloro- 
phyll preparation over the counter, with- 
out prescription, under the trade name of 
“Nullo.” Each bottle ($1.25) contained 
30 Paddy-green tablets (a2 month’s sup- 
ply). Nullo, the label emphasized, “does 
not stop perspiration.” But, claimed the 
makers, it “is effective in the control of 
+ +» perspiration odors of the underarms 
and feet; odors associated with menstrua- 
tion; and odors that may be the result of 
faulty metabolism. Nullo, allowed to dis- 
solve on the tongue, quickly neutralizes 
localized mouth odors.” 

It takes a couple of hours for chloro- 
phyll to take effect, but then, the manu- 
facturers claim, it gives relief in 90% of 
cases—even to basketball players. 

Veterinarians have found that elderly 
dogs with bad breath or smelly hides can 
be turned into more pleasant companions 
with chlorophyll. One roo-mg. tablet is 
enough for the average man, but a dog 
needs six times as much—100 mg. for 
each 25 Ib. of body weight. 
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MUSIC 


“Last of the Truly Civilized" 


When debonair Count Guido Chigi- 
Saracini was a young music student in 
Florence, his teachers called him “the 
piano smasher.” Often enough, when he 
came to a difficult passage, he could ry 
bang his fists down on the keyboard i 
frustration and rage. After a try at com- 
posing, with little more success, he de- 
cided to take his music at one remove. 
pay for it rather than make it himself. 

Today, after 40 years of footing bills. 
70-year-old Count Chigi-Saracini has a 
good claim to the title of Italy’s No. 1 
music patron. The slim, white-haired no- 
bleman has remodeled his vast, So0- -year- 
old palazzo in Siena to house a concert 
hall and theater, gathered together one of 
Europe's finest music libraries. On the 
count’s payroll are the topnotch Siena 
quintet (now known as the Quintetto 
Chigiana), the choirmaster of Siena’s new- 
ly organized town choir, the vis siting art- 
ists who perform each winter in the Chigi- 
underwritten concert season. Each fall, 
moreover, the count backs Siena’s big, 
week-long festival of Italian music. 

But the count’s favorite project is his 
28-year-old Chigi Musical Academy, a 
summer school designed to give young 
musicians the finishing touches they need 
before they make their concert debuts. 
To staff his academy, the count hires 
some of Europe’s finest teachers, turns 
over to them 27 of the Palazzo Chigi- 
Saracini’s 80 rooms. 

This summer, some 250 youngsters 











David Lees 
Count CuicI-SARACcIni 
For respect, a hymn, 
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FRANK SINATRA & BRITISH FANS 
For execution, a quiver. 


from 30 countries are playing, singing and 
waving batons in the palazzo’s luxurious 
galleries and chambers. By month’s end. 
the 70 most talented of them will have 
started an intensive two-month course 
under such topnotch mus'cians as Violin- 
ist-Composer Georges Enesco, Guitarist 
Andrés Segovia and Conductor Paul van 
Kampen. In September, a score or more of 
the best students will have Chigi i-spon- 
sored debuts, 

While the academy is in session, the 
count pops in & out of classrooms com- 
plimenting and encouraging his young art- 
ists. “I am always working towards a 
greater success and appreciation for my 
creatures,” he says. He has never sought 
government aid for his projects (“I want 
no bureaucracy here; I think of my work 
as a hymn to art”). 

His protégés repay him with respectful 
veneration. On his rounds last week, the 
count listened for a while to the singing 
of a young Swedish soprano. To show his 
approbation, he bowed low, kissed her 
hand and then bounded on to the next 
gallery. Said the young soprano: “He is 
the last of the truly civilized men.” 


Whimpering in the Dark? 


After some seven years as a world celeb- 
rity, Frankie Sinatra at last found time 
for a personal appearance at London’s 
famed Palladium. By last week, British 
bobby-soxers had given him the standard. 
screaming welcome, and senior British 
critics were chewing their whiskers, trying 
to figure out just what Frankie has. 

People who simply put Frankie down 
as “The Voice” are missing the point, 
wrote Sunday Timesman Harold Hobson. 
It is not The Voice, but “The Smile. that 
does such enormous, such legendary exe- 
cution . .. the shy, deprecating smile, 
with the quiver at the corner of the 
mouth, that makes the young ladies in the 
gallery swoon in ecstasy, and the maturer 


matrons in the dress circle gurgle with 
protective delight.” 

Considering that Frankie came from 
the U.S., the quality of this smile was 
enough to make a critic marvel. Marveled 
Hobson: 

“Here is an artist who, hailing from the 
most amiably rowdy and self-confident 
community the world has ever known, has 
elected to express the timidity that can 
never be wholly driven out of the boast- 
fullest heart. To a people whose ideal of 
manhood is husky, full-blooded and self- 
reliant, he has chosen to suggest that, 
under the .. . crashing self-assertion. m: in 
is still only a child, frightened and whim- 
pering in the dark.” 


Rained Out 


Last week the rains that had filled New 
York City’s thirsty reservoirs to 92% of 
capacity and earned plaudits for Rain- 
maker Dr. Wallace E. Howell* (Time, 
July 2 24) were drowning out some of the 
city’s best summer music. The Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts, with four performances 
canceled, three postponed and nearly a 
score more threatened by lowering skies 
and cool winds, had already run $50,000 
into the red. 

Plucky little Minnie (Mrs. Charles) 
Guggenheimer, who started the concerts 
to entertain doughboys during World War 
I and had mothered them ever since, sent 
out an S O §S asking for <0.000 stadium 
fans to pitch in a dollar apiece. Already 
one week of mid-August concerts had been 
lopped off the schedule. If the $50,000 
was not forthcoming and the weather 
didn’t improve, the 1950 season would 
end even sooner. 





ized New York’s tabloid Daily ’ 
last week: “Whether Dr. Howell did it or whether 
Nature deserves the credit, the fact remains that 
it happened . 

ell’s contract], 








- Let’s by all means renew How- 
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ZADKINE’s “STATUE FOR A GARDEN” 


A New Rembrandt 


Last week the art world got news of a 
major find: a previously uncatalogued 
Rembrandt that seemed to bear all the 
authentic marks of the master’s work. A 
few collectors and experts even got a 
chance to look at it briefly when it was 
put up for auction at a London gallery. 
Entitled The Flight into Egypt, the small 
(20 in. by 16 in.) painting showed Joseph 
leading a donkey bearing the Virgin and 
Child out of a dark wood, their faces lit 
by the glow of a lantern hanging from the 
pommel of the saddle. In one of his more 
familiar etchings, Rembrandt had used 
the same idea. 

The painting turned up when Britain’s 
87-year-old Charles John Robert Hep- 
burn-Stuart-Forbes-Trefusis, 21st Baron 
Clinton,* decided to turn his big Devon- 
shire manor into &n agricultural college 
and dispose of the family paintings. Flight 
into Egypt had been bought by an 18th 
Century Clinton ancestor, had hung in the 
manor’s billiard room almost ever since. 
Nineteenth Century cataloguers had 
somehow missed the painting, and the 
Clintons had never bothered to brag 
about it. 

Art lovers elsewhere would presumably 
have to wait a while to see the new Rem- 
brandt. London’s Leggatt Bros. Gallery, 
which paid an auction price of $28,000 for 
the picture, had not yet announced what 
they were going to do with it, meanwhile 
refused to let it be photographed. 


Antwerp Does Better 

To catch its share of the swarms of 
postwar tourists, the proud city of Ant- 
werp (pop. 266,636) has been delving 
into its rich old attic and displaying its 
heirlooms—the work of generations of 
Flemish craftsmen and painters. This sum- 
mer Antwerp is trying something new. 

ts burgomaster and aldermen got the 
idea last year when they went to see a 


* Distant kin to General Sir Henry Clinton, who 

was commander in chief of the British forces in 
North America during the last three years of the 
American Revolution. 
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MarLiov’s “THE RIVER” 
Also a nightmare clothes rack. 


ART 


modern sculpture show in The Nether- 
lands’ Arnhem (pop. 103,666) and came 
away determined to beat the Dutch. They 
vowed that it would be “necessary to the 
renown of Antwerp to do better than is 
done elsewhere.” 

The aldermen thereupon got busy as- 
sembling one of the most comprehensive 
shows of 20th Century sculpture ever 
seen in Europe. Last week it was on ex- 
hibit in spacious Middelheim Park. Al- 
ready a first-rate tourist-catcher, the show 
would run through September. 

Its 166 sculptures ran the range from 
the realism of Auguste Rodin and Aris- 
tide Maillol to the tortured what-is-its of 








Robert Halmi 
TuHorak’s “His Last FLicHtT” 
And building blocks. 








Moore’s “SCULPTURE 


contemporary abstractionists. Among the 
standouts: Rodin’s cape-shrouded, beetle- 
browed Balzac, Maillol’s hippy, sprawling 
nude, The River, and Ossip Zadkine’s 
roughhewn Statue for a Garden. Such 
statues were easy to look at. Old-fash- 
ioned visitors to Middelheim were not so 
sure about some of the others. 

In the center of one broad lawn, stand- 
ing like a nightmare clothes rack with 
triangular metal planes hung out to dry, 
was a quivering Mobile by U.S. Abstrac- 
tionist Alexander Calder. Sprouting from 
the grass like a strange new species of 
mushroom were a pair of coldly obscure 
stone lumps by Englishman Henry Moore, 
who had laconically dubbed them Carving 
and Sculpture. Near by perched two glis- 
tening, seal-sleek shapes entitled Crown of 
Buds and Bad Fruit, by ex-Dadaist Jean 
Arp. “The most obscene works in the 
show,” commented one visitor, “but no- 
body realizes it.” 

Antwerp took no official position, one 
way or another, on the sculpture in its 
big show. But the city fathers could read 
the press reviews with pride and pleasure. 
Acknowledged Brussels’ Le Peuple: “Ant- 
werp. . . never does things halfway... 
Honor to the city of Antwerp.” 


Bigger Than Life 

In Adolf Hitler’s Germany, Sculptor 
Josef Thorak had a big job: official sculp- 
tor of the Third Reich. His huge statuary 
was to decorate the squares and public 
buildings of the city that Hitler was to 
make the “thousand-year capital” of the 
Reich. To house Thorak’s enormous work 
in preparation, some of it six stories high 
and weighing 1,000 tons, the Fiihrer built 
him a studio as high and wide as a Zeppe- 
lin hangar. When the job proved to be 
insecure, Sculptor Thorak retired to semi- 
obscurity in Bavaria. 

Last week, 61, and finally cleared by a 
Bavarian denazification court, Thorak was 
allowed to make a modest comeback with 
a postwar show in Salzburg. His most am- 
bitious works, along with the regime they 
celebrated, had long since been destroyed, 
e.g., his huge (60 by 36 ft.) marble statue 
of German road builders, the product of 
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four years’ work, had been cut into build- 
ing blocks. Nonetheless, Thorak had man- 
aged to get together 17 pieces of his work 
including His Last Flight, a limply classi- 
cal war memorial, to remind Salzburg of 
just how grandiose he could be. 

Towering twice as big as life were melo- 
dramatic figures of Copernicus, Paracel- 
sus, the 16th Century alchemist-physi- 
cian, and Fischer von Erlach, the Austrian 
baroque architect. One full-blown nude 
stood nearly seven yards tall in her bare 
feet. But with his biggest booster gone, 
Thorak found his reputation had already 
shrunk to less than life size. The public 
sniffed at his glibly traditional sculpture, 
complained that his 12-foot Paracelsus 
(1940), intended for the local railway 
plaza, was not worthy of Salzburg. 

The experts were no kinder. One critic 
suggested that Thorak’s jumbo-sizec stat- 
ues would have been more appropriate as 





ScuLpToR THORAK 
Hitler understood him. 


small porcelain figurines to “decorate a 
small table.” Said another: “It shows how 
low our taste has become, that this ‘art’ of 
the dictatorship still finds acknowledg- 
ment today.” 

Sitting among his stone giants last 
week, Josef Thorak was asked what he 
thought of his old patron’s taste in art. 
“He understood me,” said Thorak finally, 
“and if what I do is art, he understood art.” 


Not Mine 


In Paris last week, after arguing the 
point for 18 months, representatives of 
French Painter Maurice Utrillo finally 
convinced a court that he had not painted 
some 30 pictures bearing his name. The 
bogus Utrillos, the court decided, had 
been put in circulation by Jean Pinson- 
Berthet, ex-partner of Utrillo’s art dealer. 
The damage to Utrillo’s up & down repu- 
tation was set at 2,000,000 francs ($5,714). 
Pinson-Berthet, who had disappeared, was 
sentenced to five years imprisonment. 
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QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
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Ups Frozen Food Profit By 500%! 
Food Market Owner Praises 
Frigidaire Zero Self-Server 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA—“Before I in- 
stalled my Frigidaire Zero Self-Server, my 
maximum profit on frozen foods was $12 
a month,” says A. E. Atamian, owner of 
Albert’s Food Market, 147 Kearney. “Two 
short weeks after I bought it, my profit had 
risen to $65 a month—more than 500%! 
I recently bought my second Zero Self- 
Server, and am now doing a remarkable 
frozen food business.” Bell, Hughes & 
Knowles, Fresno, sold and installed the 
equipment. 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


A ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
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| “At the Nation's Shrine’”’ 

Give your boy the opportunity for a well-roanded 

yd of academic instruction and character de- 
velopment—the surest foundation for responsible leadership 
Graduates in over 100 colleges, College ratory and Junior 
College, ages 12-20, Personalized Instruction by faculty of 
apecialiats, Reading and speech clinics. All varsity sports. 32 
modern fireproof buildings, including 2 gyms. Motorized F.A., 
Cav., Inf., Bagd and Sr, ROTC, Write for catalog. 
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Anticlimax 


In the New York Post, Columnist 
Leonard Lyons told a revealing anecdote 
about his self-trumpeting friend, New 
York Mirror Columnist Walter Winchell. 
Wrote Lyons: “Walter Winchell arrived 
at the Stork Club Wednesday night, and 
asked about the President’s broadcast. 
‘Mr, Truman called for mobilization,’ he 
was told. Winchell shrugged: ‘I called for 
it last Sunday night.’” 


Goodbye to Gideon 


“Henry Wallace has left Gideon's 
Army,” gritted Manhattan’s Daily Work- 
er last week. Wallace’s announcement that 
he supported U.S. intervention in Korea 
(Time, July 24) hastily set the Worker 
revising its estimate of the man it had 
long considered the world’s second great- 
est statesman. Its new verdict: “Shabby 
jingoism.” 

The Worker announced that Gil Green, 
chairman of the Illinois Communist Par- 
ty,* would write three articles on the 
dialectics of Wallace’s defection, but 
Green got so steamed up that he wrote 
four. In recognizing the authority of a 
United Nations action decided in the ab- 
sence of a Soviet delegate, thundered 
Green, Wallace had taken refuge in “a 
technicality so slender that even a crafty 
Wall Street corporation lawyer would find 
difficulty in making a case of it.” 

Worse still, Wallace had implied that 
the North Koreans are Soviet puppets, 
and worst of all, he was saying that the 
North Koreans had invaded ‘South Korea 
when actually they were obviously just 
trying “to re-unite brother with brother.” 
Added Green: “... If Wallace was some- 
what more consistent . . . he would not 
be so perturbed about who fired the 
first shot...” 


Missing in Action 

At 33, Wilson Fielder knew the Far 
East as well as he did his own country: 
China was his first home. The son of U.S. 
Baptist missionaries, he was born in Cheng- 
chow, learned to speak Chinese as he 
learned English. After grade and high 
school at American schools in Honan Prov- 
ince, he went to the U.S. to college, stud- 
ied journalism and history at Texas’ Bay- 
lor University, in due time broke into the 
newspaper business as a reporter on the 
Waco News-Tribune. 

By the time war came, friendly, fresh- 
faced Newsman Fielder had moved on, 
was working on the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times. He enlisted in the U.S. Marine 
Corps as a private early in 1942, was soon 
commissioned and assigned to train offi- 
cer candidates at Quantico, Va. Later, 
he was given command of a company of 
the sth Marine Division. Then the Marine 
Corps assigned Captain Fielder to perfect 


% And one of the cleven Communist leaders con- 
victed last October of criminal conspiracy. 


his Chinese at the University of Califor- 
nia. When World War II ended, Fielder 
went back to his true calling, took a job 
as night city editor for the Associated 
Press in San Francisco, hoping that a 
chance would come to go back to China 
as a journalist. 

The chance came in 1948, when he 
joined the staff of Tre. As a correspond- 
ent for Trwe & Lire, he reported the last 
bitter triumphs of Communism in China, 
covered guerrilla warfare in Indo-China, 
went along on a Chinese Nationalist bomb- 
ing raid from Formosa to Shanghai. When 
war started in Korea, ex-Marine Fielder 
volunteered to cover it, left his wife and 
ten-month-old son behind in Hong Kong. 
He was aboard the light cruiser Juneau 





CORRESPONDENT FIELDER 
He went up to Taejon. 


when it shelled Korea's east coast, and 
filed a notable report—‘Last Train from 
Vladivostok” (Time, July 24). 

Fielder joined the ground forces in Ko- 
rea, went up to Taejon. Last week, as the 
burning city fell to the Communists, a 
convoy of U.S. vehicles fought its way 
out, under orders to stop for no one. Ac- 
cording to the driver of one jeep, Wilson 
Fielder was riding in the back seat with a 
G.I., when a burst of machine-gun fire 
hit them both and knocked them out of 
the jeep. Obeying orders, the driver said, 
he kept going. 

There were other, conflicting versions 
of what happened; the Communist Pyong- 
yang Radio, which had falsely claimed the 
capture of two other correspondents earli- 
er in the fighting, reportedly announced 
that Correspondent Fielder had been tak- 
en prisoner. At week’s end, as stragglers 
continued to make their way out of the 
Taejon pocket and back to U.S. lines, 
there was no final word of Wilson Fielder’s 
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Carl Mydans—Lire 
CORRESPONDENT HIGGINS 

She got her walking papers. , 


fate: he was listed only as “missing in 
action.” He was the sixth U.S. newsman 
to be listed as a battle casualty in the 
war in Korea.* 


Last Word 


“T walked out of Seoul and I want to 
walk back in,” said the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Marguerite Higgins after Lieut. 
General Walton H. Walker had ordered 
her out of Korea (Tre, July 24). Like 
many another soldier, old and young, Gen- 
eral Walker was convinced that women do 
not belong in a combat zone, where stand- 
ards of dress, language and sanitation are 
likely to be primitive. 

Last week, after the Herald Tribune 
had added its protests to those of Corre- 
spondent Higgins, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur reversed Walker’s ruling. To the 
Herald Tribune, MacArthur sent a sooth- 
ing telegram: “Ban on women correspond- 
ents in Korea has been lifted. Marguerite 
Higgins is held in highest professional 
esteem by everyone.” 


No Compromise 

In six weeks on the picket line at 
Scripps-Howard’s New York World-Tele- 
gram & Sun, Reporter Joan Gahan, 24, 
had worn out three pairs of shoes, Last 
week, as she has done since the C.I.0. 
Newspaper Guild’s strike began at the 
third biggest evening newspaper in the 
U.S. (circ. 612,468), Newshen Gahan took 
her two-hour daily turn. As the pickets 


* The others: Ray Richards of I.N.S., Corporal 
Ernie Peeler of Stars and Stripes, both killed in 
action (Time, July 24); Frank Gibney of Time 
& Lire, Burton Crane of the New York Times, 
and Jack James of U.P., wounded, 
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ambled in circles at the newspaper’s three 
entrances, some worked puzzles, read pa- 
pers, or played “20 Questions.” 

Across the street, little knots of print- 
ers, pressmen and stereotypers watched 
passively, still refusing to cross the lines. 
Occasionally, the ugly cry of “Scab!” 
went up as a nonstriking editorial or busi- 
ness staffer darted into the dark, gloomy 
recesses of the W-T & S. A picket dan- 
gled a SCAB sign over a nonstriker while 
a photographer snapped him for the strik- 
ers’ daily, two-page Guild Telegram & 
Sun. After their stint, Joan and some oth- 
er pickets fanned out to cover their reg- 
ular W-T & S beats for the strikers’ 15- 
minute daily “radio newspaper,” Seven 
Star Final, on three New York stations 
five nights a week. Once a week, strikers 
dropped into headquarters, in a doll fac- 
tory, to collect benefits of $25 and up. 

Books for Shut-Ins. Upstairs in the big, 
quiet city room, ranks of empty desks lay 
thick with dust, unopened mail and yel- 
lowing copy paper. Here & there an edi- 
torial writer clipped the New York Times 
for future reference, and a copyreader 
dutifully counted out a headline on a 
filler story that would probably never run. 
In the new, five-hour day, one man had 
finished reading half a dozen novels. 

In a mediation session last week, the 
W-T & S management offered job security 
and union security clauses like those in 
the New York Times contract. The Guild 
replied that it would accept the entire 
Times contract, but not just its “worst 
features.” Management withdrew its offer. 
It also took a full-page ad in the Times, 
restating Editor Roy W. Howard’s objec- 
tion to any kind of editorial Guild shop 
as “prejudicial to. . . objectivity. . .” 

Early Bird. In the impasse, New York- 
ers, thirsting for war news, lapped up 
Hearst’s Journal-American, and the tab- 
loid Post. Wall Streeters were also send- 
ing out for the Newark (N.J.) News, the 
only nearby afternoon paper that prints 
the complete stock market tables. All 
that the W-7 & S could offer were daily 
sports broadcasts with this hopeful com- 
mercial: “Brought to you by the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun—a news- 
paper worth waiting for.” 

For seven months, Guildsmen had been 
picketing the Little Rock Arkansas Ga- 
sette in a strike for a job security clause. 
Unlike their W-7 & S brothers, the Ar- 
kansas pickets had failed to persuade the 
craft unions to honor their lines. As a re- 
sult, the Gazette, with a new staff, last 
week was publishing as usual; its circula- 
tion was almost as big as when the strike 
started (97,847), its advertising bigger. 


Man Overboard 


Columnist Drew Pearson had an inside 
tip on U.S. unpreparedness for readers 
of his “Washington Merry-Go-Round.” 
Wrote he: although the 1st Cavalry Divi- 
sion was “supposed to be one of the crack 
combat outfits of the Regular Army,” its 
commander, Major General Hobart Gay, 
had suffered a heart attack and could not 
pass a physical examination. Because of 
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ON THE WING! 
(It Takes TWO Wings to Fly) 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
1S SOARING TO NEW HEIGHTS 
ON BOTH WINGS 


CIRCULATION 


AND 


ADVERTISING 





TREND IN TOTAL 
CIRCULATION OF THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
| 1ST SIX MONTHS PERIOD 
FROM 1943 TO 1950 





1943.. .417,800 1947. . .507,100 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
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1943. .4,363,406 
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JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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Planning to E-X-P-A-N-D 


Check with GEORGIA Finse! 


BECAUSE INDUSTRY is on the move to Georgia... Because 
Georgia offers an amazing array of natural and physical 
resources...readily accessible to meet the needs of prac- 
tically every manufacturer. 


MANY OF AMERICA'S leading industrial 













v LABOR names are now located in advantageous sites 
v POWER throughout Georgia. Textiles—Automotive 
—Rubber—Furniture—Food Processing— 
v TRANSPORTATION Paper Products—Plastics— Pottery—these 
¥ CLIMATE and many other industries have found it 
v profitable to produce in Georgia. If you're 
PLANT SITES planning to expand, we urge you to look to 

vy WATER Georgia for proven opportunities. 
v LUMBER Check for complete facts 
Y MiNeRats Clark aaioen deeoor? 


Department of Commerce, 
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Gay’s condition, wrote Pearson, “Japan 
was picked for him as a soft berth.” The 
facts: after a thorough physical examina- 
tion at Walter Reed General Hospital, 
General Gay had been certified fit for full 
duty. On the same day that Pearson’s 
column appeared, the newspapers blared 
across their front pages the news that Gay 
had led his division in an amphibious land- 
ing at Pohang, Korea (see WAR IN Asta). 


News of the Past 


In the Holy City of Jerusalem, where 
past and present walk hand in hand, Jews, 
Arabs and Christians last week were read- 
ing a strange new newspaper about Old 
Testament days. Written in modern jour- 
nalistic style but faithful to ancient his- 





PUBLISHER VAN LEER 
Jeremiah went into hiding. 


tory, the monthly Jerusalem Chronicles 


bannered the news: 


QUEEN OF SHEBA ARRIVES; LOVELIER 
SIGHT NEVER SEEN 
KING SOLOMON INAUGURATES TEMPLE 
OF THE LORD : 
OMINOUS MESSAGE AGITATES PUBLIC; 
PROPHET JEREMIAH GOES INTO HIDING 
EZRA OPENS FIRST KNESSET [PARLIAMENT] 
IN JERUSALEM 
JUDAH MACCABEE DEAD! ISRAEL CoM- 
MANDER FALLS IN BATTLE 


Jerusalem Chronicles is the brain child 
of Polly Van Leer, wife of a Dutch-Jewish 
industrialist. After her husband went to 
Israel to manufacture steel drums, Mrs. 
Van Leer decided to indulge an expensive 
but interesting hobby: retelling Old Testa- 
ment history. She persuaded students and 
professors at Jerusalem’s Hebrew Uni- 
versity to do historical research, got Is- 
raeli journalists to act as rewrite men, 
signed up another ex-Netherlander, Yaa- 
kov Zutan, to edit the paper. By last week 
the six-month-old English edition had 
reached a circulation of 5,000, including a 
subscription from Rome’s Vatican Library, 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Rex Ingram* (real name: Rex 
Hitchcock), 58, Irish-born director of 
such famed silent movies as The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse (which made 
Rudolph Valentino a star) and The Pris- 
oner of Zenda (which made Ramon No- 
varro a star); of a cerebral hemorrhage; 
in Hollywood. 





Died. Carl Van Doren,t+ 64, journey- 
man of letters; of a heart ailment compli- 
cated by pneumonia; in Torrington, Conn, 
Onetime teacher (Columbia), headmas- 
ter (Manhattan’s fashionable Brearley 
School) and editor, he wrote a dozen vol- 


umes of literary studies and criticism, ; 


three Revolutionary War histories, a Pu- 
litzer Prizewinning (1939) biography of 


Benjamin Franklin, an autobiography 
(Three Worlds), a novel (The Ninth 
Wave), short stories and introductions 


to scores of old & new books. 


Died. Hartley Clyde Myrick, 65, one- 
time sourdough who went north at 13, 
played the piano in Gold Rush saloons, 
was identified up & down the Yukon with 
“the kid that handles the music-box 





in Robert W. Service’s The Shooting of | 


Dan McGrew; of cancer; in Seattle. 


Died. Shigenori Togo, 67, Japanese ca- | 


reer diplomat who became Foreign Minis- 
ter seven weeks before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor; of a heart attack and internal ail- 
ments; in Tokyo. Tried as a war criminal 
in 1948, he insisted that he had opposed 
Premier Hideki Tojo’s expansionist pol- 
icies, but was sentenced to 20 years’ im- 
prisonment. 


Died. William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
75, for 21 years Prime Minister of Can- 


ada; in Kingsmere, Que. (see Tue HEmI- 
SPHERE). 


Died. Sir Herbert Atkinson Barker, 81, 
self-styled “manipulative surgeon” whose 
skill in repairing dislocated joints and stiff 
knees with his fingers brought him fame, 
fortune, knighthood and—after the ortho- 
dox had long spurned him as a degreeless 
bonesetter—professional recognition; in 
Lancaster, England. 


Died. Robert Smythe Hichens, 85, au- 
thor of The Paradine Case, 50-odd other 
novels; in Zurich, Switzerland. A turn-of- 
the-century favorite (The Garden of Al- 
lah, 1904, sold nearly a million copies), 
Novelist Hichens turned out fiction that 
earned him a comfortable income long 
after he had lost the bestselling touch, 

* Not to be Actor Rex (“De 


confused with 


Lawd”) Ingram (The Green Pastures). 
+ Other litcrary Van Dorens: brother Mark, 
poct-professor; ex-wife Irita, editor of the New 


York Herald Tribune Book Review. 
#%& A bunch of the boys were whooping it up 
in the Malamute saloon; 
The kid that handles the music-box 
was hitting a jag-time tune... 
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Short- circuiting your casts 


It’s a long reach from electricity’s 
sources in coal, oil, and water power 
to your bathroom socket .. . 

but we’ve helped cut out a lot of 
the cost. 

Modern Worthington machinery 
—like steam condensers, feedwater 
deaerators, turbine generators, 
Diesel and gas engines, water treat- 
| ing equipment and pumps—help 
produce the power at lowest cost. 
Other Worthington machines— 





of electricity. 


used in manufacturing electrical 
equipment and constructing dis- 
tribution systems—help to bring 
you power at lowest cost. 

Such is the range of machinery 
bearing the familiar Worthington 
“wings” trade mark that you can 
expect to see it wherever living 
standards are high and living costs 
are low. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


| WORTHINGTON 
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RAMS 


'THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 
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What's behind 


Asour 18 million bowlers, that’s what. And they 
owe it all to a character who added one to nine. 


Seems about 100 years ago the sport had such a 
low-life reputation that “b————— g’’ wasn’t even 
mentioned in the presence of Ladies. Several states 
outlawed nine-pins, as bowling was then called. 

Then along came this gent we mentioned. “Look,” 
he said, placing another pin in the alley, “there’s no 
law against TEN-pin bowling!” 

Naturally, you can’t expect to solve every problem 
so easily. But may we remind you that a large pro- 





portion of figure work in business is addition? And 
may we repeat: for handling this addition—and ail 
office figure work—you can’t beat the Comptometer 
Adding-Calculating Machine! For speed . . . accu- 
racy ...andeconomy it’s the perfect setup! Call 
your nearest Comptometer representative today! 


ComPTomeETER 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold ex- 
clusively by its Comptometer Div., 1735 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


WATER & 80n 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 


Marching Orders 

The mighty U.S. productive machine 
began to get its marching orders last week. 
The aircraft industry was asked to cancel 
all vacations (see Aviation), stand by for 
a possible $1.5 billion in orders as soon as 
Congress acts on President Truman’s $10 
billion war fund. The electronics industry 
got word of a forthcoming $500 million 


order for radar and other military parts, 


which would soon force some cutbacks in 
television and radio production. To meet 
the desperate need for tanks, the Army 
notified General Motors’ Cadillac divi- 
sion to get ready to turn them out. 

For the auto industry, this did not mean 
conversion, Cadillac would not use any of 
its present facilities to make the tanks, 
but would use the Fisher bomber plant 
in Cleveland, which has not been in pro- 
duction since World War II. Moreover, it 
would take Cadillac nine months, the 
Army warned, to make its first tank, For 
the time being, the Army would have to 
rely on its own $70 million Detroit tank 
arsenal. The only plant currently produc- 
ing tanks, it is turning out only a meager 
twelve a day, half of them the heavy, 48- 
ton General Patton (see cut). The arsenal 
last week ordered its single eight-hour 
shift stepped up to two ten-hour shifts, 
boosted its orders for air-cooled engines 
from Continental Motors and for trans- 
missions from G.M.’s Allison, sought 
heavy armor from several steel castings 
firms. 

Credit Crimp. Even without conver- 
sion, tightening steel supplies had already 
cut the U.S. auto industry down from its 
peak production (last week it-turned out 
181,156 units v. 184,791 the week before). 
This came in the face of the biggest rush 
for cars in five years; used-car dealers 
were once again displaying new “used” 
autos at $500 and more above list prices. 

“Scare buy! ing” of all consumer goods 
kept spreading; U.S. department-store 
sales jumped 21% in a week. In New 
Bedford, Mass., a telephone operator who 
caught the fever drew out her savings to 
buy a sewing machine which she did not 
know how to operate and a spinet piano 
which she could not play, as well as a port- 
able radio and an outdoor barbecue pit. 

The industry hardest hit by the war to 
date was the housing industry, whose 
peacetime expansion had been founded on 
easy Government credit. Last week Pres- 
ident Truman stiffened the terms. He 
slashed in half a $1,250,000,000 increase 
previously allotted for mortgage insur- 
ance, ordered 5% down payments re- 
quired from veterans—who previously 
could buy new homes for nothing down, 
without even paying cash for closing fees. 
He also slashed by 5% the amount of 
FHA mortgage insurance available for 
non-G.I. buyers. (The imu cdiate effect 
was to start a rush to buy homes, and the 
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scare sent house prices rising.) The Presi- 
dent was hoping to divert to war uses 
some of the lumber, steel, aluminum and 
other scarce materials now going into 
housing. 

Guns & Butter. Other material short- 
ages were bound to increase as the Gov- 
ernment stepped up its stockpiling of 71 
strategic metals, minerals and materials. 
To make sure that U.S. industry did 


not hoard them, the President planned 
to use the broad controls he sought from 
Congress over industry’s inventories, pro- 
duction and expansfon. 

The powers President Truman sought 
were either too broad (if the war were 





bigger demand for heavy equipment, and 
the television boom, That boom also ena- 
bled Admiral Corp. to report six-month 
earnings of $8,400,000, more than double 
the $3,100,000 earned in the 1949 period. 

Unprecedented U.S. building activity 
helped Johns-Manville Corp. nail up a net 
of $10.1 million, a 75% gain. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., which benefited 
from both the building and auto booms, 
boosted its $9,100,000 net to $15 million. 

In chemicals, oils, rubber, steel, the 
story was the same. Wilmington’s huge 
Du Pont turned in record sales of $580 
million, boosted its net more than a third 
to an estimated $116 million, including 





Ralph Morse—Lire 


ASSEMBLING PATTON TANKS (FOREGROUND) AT THE Derroir ARSENAL 
Butter, too. 


confined to Korea) or too narrow (for 
all-out mobilization). Businessmen hoped 
that Washington would use them to bring 
about a gradual and orderly mobilization 
which would leave the U.S. economy flex- 
ible enough to meet new conditions as 
they arose. For war had found the econ- 
omy with a potential for both guns and 
butter greater than ever before. 


EARNINGS 
Through the Roof 


If anybody doubted the productive 
strength of the U.S. economy, the half- 
year profit figures that poured in last 
week should have settled the matter. Of 
148 companies reporting so far, 98 had 
beaten their 1949 first-half earnings. For 
many a company, 1950’s first-half profits 
were the biggest in history. 

General Electric Co. turned in an all- 
time record with a six-month net of $77.4 
million, 65% above the 1949 period. This 
reflected the recovery in appliance sales, 


$28 million in dividends from its General 
Motors ,stock. Monsanto Chemical’s net 
rose 64% to $13.1 million. Atlantic Re- 
fining Co.’s net shot up from $12.5 million 
to $17.6 million, General Tire & Rubber’s 
rose an eye-popping 251% to $1,600,000, 
and Republic Steel, which turned in $25.4 
million in the 1949 period, reported a 
rise to $37.7 million. 


STEEL 
How Much Is Enough? 
When President Truman last week 


asked Congress for a system of “loan 
guarantees” to step up “essential produc- 
tion,” many a U.S. steelmaker guessed 
that he was reviving a plan that Congress 
had rejected last year. That plan was for 
Government-enforced expansion of the 
steel industry (Time, Jan. 17, 1949). 

To forestall it, steelmen renewed their 
insistence that the industry was already 
expanding more than enough to handle all 
war demands. The American Iron & Steel 
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“He simply goes to pieces when 
I forget the Angostura* in his 
Manhattans!” 


pyGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*You know what zest and tang Angostura adds 
to Manhattans. But do you know the piquant 
difference Angostura makes in soups, salads? 





Holds title of champion 
after six straight wins! 


Professional handler Nate Levine poses 
Champion Lucky Legend of Fyrthorne, 
the Dalmatian that secured enough 
points to win a championship rating in 
only six shows. Says Levine, ‘‘To be a 
consistent winner, a dog needs more 
than luck. He needs good grooming and 
good handling, too. But even then he 
won't succeed if he isn’t getting a good 
steady diet of the right food. Dash is 
the dog food I count on for the dogs I 
show. Dash is really a complete food. 
And it’s fortified with liver —the richest 
of all meats!" Start your dog on Dash 
today —just Dash —nothing else is needed. 
See what a difference Dash makes! 


Armour and Company 











Pratt & Wuitney’s East Hartrorp PLANT 
Handle like eggs—only more carefully. 


Institute trotted out figures to show that 
in the last 34 years the industry, financing 
its own expansion out of profits, had built 
about $2 billion of new facilities, boosted 
the nation’s total steel capacity from 91.2 
million tons to 100.5 million tons a year. 
Moreover, the industry was in the midst 
of new expansions which by the end of 
1952 would raise capacity to ros million 
tons. Example: last week U.S. Steel Corp. 
announced plans to add 1,660,000 tons of 
capacity to its existing facilities and build 
a new mill near Trenton, N.J. which will 
add 700,000 tons more, a total boost of 
2,360,000 tons. 

Even at present capacity, Republic 
Steel’s President Charles M. White point- 
ed out last week, the U.S. industry’s annu- 
al capacity was “13 million tons greater 
than that of all the rest of the world com- 
bined in 1949 and rr million tons greater 
than was required in 1944, the biggest 
production year in World War II.” 


WALL STREET 
Second Wind 


For three weeks, war's tremors had sent 
stocks plunging until almost half the bull 
market’s previous gains were wiped out. 
Last week, the market caught its second 
wind, won back the biggest week’s gain in 
44 years. The Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age soared 7.82 points to close at 207.65. 

But the market’s character had changed. 
Stocks of companies which seemed most 
likely to feel the first cutbacks in civilian 
production (notably television) made 
little headway. The big demand was for 
shares of aircraft, oil, steel, railroad, rub- 
ber and other industries likely to get war 
orders. The railroads, which had lagged 
far behind the peacetime market’s climb, 
chalked up a gain of 5.08 points in the 
Dow-Jones rail average, closed at 59.46, 
the highest mark since the big post-election 
break in 1948. 


AVIATION 
The Heart of the Matter 


“The war depends on the gasoline en- 
gine,” said Joseph Stalin in 1941. “The 
country with the biggest output in engines 
will be the ultimate victor.” It was no 
comfort to ex-Ally Stalin last week that 
Frederick Brant Rentschler, who did as 
much as any man to make that prediction 
come true, was on the move again. 

Rangy (6 ft. 2), broad-shouldered Fred 
Rentschler is chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer of United Aircraft Corp., 
whose Pratt & Whitney plants and licen- 
sees turned out 363,619 aircraft engines 
in World War II, provided just about 
half of all-the horsepower used by the 
combined U.S. air arms. Last week Fred 
Rentschler was ready to do the incredible 
once more. To 15,000 workers in Pratt & 
Whitney's main plant at East Hartford, 
Conn., he sent out an emergency message: 
cancel all vacations, stand by for big 
military orders. 

The Future Is Bigger. Fred Rentschler 
has always believed that the best airplane 
is only as good as its engine. Twenty-six 
years ago, at 36, he quit his job as presi- 
dent of Wright Aeronautical Corp. when 
his board of directors boggled at his de- 
mands for funds for engine research. The 
popular dream of 1924—a “flivver” plane 
for every American family—left him un- 
moved. He was sure the future of aviation 
lay in bigger aircraft, ever more powerful 
engines. He went looking for a place to 
build a brand-new air-cooled engine that 
would outclass the liquid-cooled engines 
such as the French Hispano-Suiza which 
then dominated the air world, He found 
his spot at the Pratt & Whitney tool com- 
pany, a generations-old firm of precision 
instrument makers. When Rentschler un- 
packed his plans for the engine and pre- 
dicted that the U.S. Navy would need 
hundreds of them for the planes of its 
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Frep RENTSCHLER & Wasp MopEL 
The devil’s problem is similar. 


infant carrier force, the shrewd Yankees 
wasted little time on bargaining. They 
promised Rentschler $250,000 in 1925 to 
help finance the new Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co., promised him $1,000,000 
more if the Navy approved his model. 

Rentschler promptly asstmbled his pro- 
duction team: M.I.T.-trained George 
Mead, Designer Andy Willgoos, who 
could “think with his fingertips,” and Aer- 
onautical Engineer Don Brown. In nine 
months, they perfected the 415-h.p. air- 
cooled “Wasp.” It weighed only 650 Ibs., 
was the most powerful engine for its 
weight ever built. The Navy was so awed 
by the engine’s test performance it or- 
dered the first Wasp placed on exhibition 
in Philadelphia’s Franklin Institute, where 
it remains today. It has never flown. 

But Pratt & Whitney engines have been 
flying high ever since. The company de- 
livered its first five Wasps to the Navy in 
December 1926, was soon ready with an 
even more powerful engine—the 525-h.p. 
“Hornet.” By January 1928, when Lieut. 
Commander Marc Mitscher made the first 
landing on the flight deck of the new 
U.S.S. Saratoga, Pratt & Whitney was 
ready to supply engines for 402 of the 
475 fighters, bombers, and torpedo planes 
which the Navy wanted for the big car- 
rier and her sistership, the Lexington. As 
his business boomed, Rentschler brought 
Pratt & Whitney, airframe-maker Chance 
Vought, the Hamilton Standard Propellor 
Co. and Sikorsky Aircraft into the com- 
bine which forms today’s United Aircraft. 
But the heart of the company remained in 
the Pratt & Whitney engine division, with 
its pounding concern for watchwork preci- 
sion. New factory hands were cautioned: 
“Handle the parts of an aircraft engine as 
if they were eggs—only more carefully.” 

Into History. By such careful han- 
dling, Fred Rentschler wove Pratt & Whit- 
ney into the fabric of U.S. aviation his- 
tory. In 1930, U.S. Navy Lieut. Apollo 
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Henry Cash, 32 years with Plymouth, changes 


. . 
the bobbin on one of his spinning machines as 
the other twists slivers into yarns, 


neve: ee 


Top a telephone pole or a high- 
A voltage transmission tower, linemen 
look for safety first in the ropes they 
use. That’s one of the reasons why more 
Plymouth “Ship Brand” Manila goes 
to public utilities than to any section 
of industry on land. 


The proper spinning of yarns is one 
step in making a safer, better rope. 
Uniform yarns with just the right 
amount of twist for the particular 
service mean longer-lasting, 
better-handling rope. 


If you could visit our plant . . . see 
how much more goes into Plymouth 
ropes, you’d know why you get more 
out of them. Next best thing is seeing 
our color film, ‘“The Plymouth Story.” 
We'll gladly arrange a showing. Write 
for descriptive folder containing 
cost-of-service chart which enables 
you to prove the greater economy 
of Plymouth rope. 


PiymMoutTH CorpAGE CoMPANY 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 


pr K 
CaMVANN 

PLYMOUTH \\ : 
C7 Ge Producla 


Plymouth industrial ropes include “Ship 
Brand” Manila “Stormline” — specially 
treated to resist mildew, rot and other 
conditions encountered in public utility 
service. 
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BACAKDI 





| BACARDI COLLINS 


Jigger of Bacardi. 
Gold or Ambar Label. 
Juice of half a lemon. 
One teaspoon of sugar. 
Shake well with ice. 
Strain into tall glass. 
Fill with soda and ice. 





ASK YOUR BARMAN 
OR TRY ONE AT HOME 
«++ TONIGHT 


the world’s 
finest drinks 
are made 

with the 
world’s largest 
Selling rum. ss 


BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., N. ¥. RUM «ee 86 AND 8? PROOF \ 
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NermAn-Marcus Mopets Orr To AUSTRALIA 
For the well-heeled, hand-knit. 


Soucek broke the world’s altitude record 
by flying 43.166 ft. over Washington, 
D.C. in a Wasp-powered, open-cockpit 
Apache biplane. Two years later, a Wasp 
drove U.S. Major Jimmy Doolittle’s 
stubby GeeBee to a 290-m.p.h. victory in 
Cleveland’s Thompson Trophy Race. And 
when Amelia Earhart flew solo across the 
Atlantic, she cabled to Pratt & Whitney: 
“I'd do it again with a Wasp.” 

From each pioneer flight, Pratt & Whit- 
ney translated new knowledge into in- 
creased power. By the time World War II 
broke, the Wasp was buzzing at 2,000 
h.p.; Pratt & Whitney became the core of 
U.S. aircraft production. United's Rent- 
schler-trained President H. M. (“Jack”) 
Horner added two million feet to the 
Hartford plant, built a new factory in 
Missouri, licensed Pratt & Whitney de- 
signs to the Ford Motor Co. No less than 
45 Army & Navy aircraft types were 
powered by Pratt & Whitney engines dur- 
ing the war, including such famous fight- 
ers as Republic’s Thunderbolt, the Vought 
Corsair, the Grumman Hellcat. Consoli- 
dated’s B-24 Liberators, the Martin B-26 
and the work-horse C-47 Douglas trans- 
port all had Pratt & Whitney engines. 

Blue Fire. At war's end, the biggest 
engine in P. & W.’s line had been jumped 
to 3,500 h.p. It was earmarked for the 
Convair B-36, was installed in Boeing’s 
B-50, first airplane to fly nonstop around 
the world, and in the commercial Boeing 
Stratocruiser. Pratt & Whitney had put 
up the power for 75% of all the world’s 
commercial airlines now flying. But Pratt 
& Whitney’s enforced World War II con- 
centration on piston engines robbed it of 
five years’ work on jet propulsion. To 
make up for lost time, Rentschler got the 
license to manufacture the British Nene 
jet engine in 1947, soon developed it into 
the J-42 power plant for the Grumman 
Panther now fighting in Korea and into 
the still more powerful J-48. 

This week, 62-year-old Fred Rentschler 
gained another lap in the jet-power race. 
To mark Pratt & Whitney’s 25th anniver- 


sary, he dedicated a new $12 million gas 
turbine testing laboratory on the banks of 
the Connecticut River, Oldtimers who ex- 
amined the concrete-lined testing cham- 
bers, in which jet engines will roar full 
blast in a gas-swirled inferno, were re- 
minded of a classic Pratt & Whitney 
story. A wartime visitor to the plant, 
watching blue flames flickering from an 
engine’s exhaust, remarked brightly: “Ac- 
tually, you people simply are trying to 
contain and control fire, aren’t you?” Re- 
plied a Pratt & Whitney veteran: “Yes, 
and that’s simply all the devil has to do in 
hell, too, as I understand it.” 


RETAIL TRADE 


Here Comes Texas! 

By sending buyers all over the world, 
Harold Stanley Marcus, boss of Dallas’ 
$22-million-a-year Neiman-Marcus spe- 
cialty store, has scored many a scoop in 
the fashion business. Last year Neiman- 
Marcus rang up a tidy $800,000 profit by 
supplying wives & daughters of well- 
heeled Texans with hand-knit French gir- 
dles at $79.50, Italian silk handmade 
nightgowns with Trapunto embroidery at 
$150 and Aleutian mink coats at $12,500. 

Last week Merchandiser Marcus de- 
cided that other lands might like to see 
some U.S. styles. He sent four slim, trim 
models off by air on a 25-day visit to 
Australia, Their mission: to stage 54 style 
shows in Sydney, Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne, wearing $50,000 worth of fancy 
American-made clothes from Neiman- 
Marcus’ stock. Marcus hopes that well- 
heeled Australians will be tempted too. 


FOOD 
No Shortage 


Though thousands of panicky citizens 
were hoarding sugar, canned goods and 
coffee last week, there was absolutely no 
reason for it. The U.S. was better supplied 
with food than ever before in history. 
Not only would the wheat and corn har- 
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vests be good; mountains of hitherto un- 
wanted farm surpluses were stored away 
in warehouses and caves throughout the 
nation. In the Government’s larder at the 
end of June were: 

@ About 450 million bu. of wheat, nearly 
90% of what the whole U.S, will eat from 
current production this year. 

@ A whopping 176 million Ibs. of butter 
and 69 million Ibs. of cheese. 

@ More than 340 million Ibs. of dried 
milk, a huge potential food supply for 
troops or distressed allies. 

About 103 million Ibs. of dried eggs, 
approximately the equivalent of two doz- 
en shell eggs for each U.S. citizen. (Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of July another 
75 million Ibs. were added. During July, 
too, the Agriculture Department stored 
away more than 10 million Ibs. of frozen 
turkey.) 

Yet hoarding, and some profiteering, 
had already sent the price of food hopping. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that scare buying had driven the whole- 
sale price of food up more than 7% be- 
tween June 23 and July 18. 

To shame the fearful, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles Brannan got out a special 
report to prove how shortsighted and un- 
necessary hoarding was. In sugar, for ex- 
ample, the U.S. has on hand 1,200,000 
tons, and could tap at any time another 
1,000,000 tons of Cuban sugar. Moreover, 
the beet and cane crops to be harvested 
in the U.S. this year would reach nearly 
2,500,000 tons. 

There was no meat shortage, either. In 
the Iowa feed pens, farmers last week 
were fattening 37% more cattle than a 
vear ago. In Nebraska and Illinois cattle 
feeding operations were also higher. By 
fall there would be such a tremendous 
flow of fattened beef and pork to the 
nation’s markets that prices were expected 
to fall. 


INSURANCE 
The War Clause, Again 


The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. last week announced that it was 
reinstituting the war risk clause (no pay- 
ment for death in military action or trav- 
el). It will write the clause into all new 
policies sold to men 17 to 26 years old, to 
members of the National Guard and the 
reserve forces. This week seven other 
companies announced a similar clause. 


MANAGEMENT 
You Can't Take It with You 


A born tinker, Dallas’ independent oil- 
man Ben Barnett turned a onetime skat- 
ing rink into a factory where he manu- 
factures everything from children’s play 
furniture to outdoor steak grills and toilet- 
paper holders, Last year his Harben Man- 
ufacturing Co, (named after Ben and his 
wife Harriet) grossed $1,200,000. 

Last week, totting up $9,897 profits for 
June, Barnett split one-third of it with 
his 66 employees. Explained the happy 
tinker: “They earned it by increased pro- 
duction. I can’t take it with me.. .” 
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It’s quieter these days 
in CHICAGO 


Acoustical ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® are 
playing an important role in the bustling city of 
Chicago. In stores, offices, and institutions through- 
out the Windy City, Cushiontone is stopping noise, 
providing a pleasant, comfortable atmosphere of quiet. 
Kraft Foods Company, Capper & Capper, Carson Pirie 
Scott & Company, Abbott Laboratories, and hundreds 
of other places of business, are all attractively sound 
conditioned with Cushiontone. 


Ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone are a practi- 
cal business investment. They're low in cost, high in 
noise-quieting efficiency, quickly installed, washable, 
repaintable, and provide good light reflection. 
Free booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical Mate- 
rial,” gives full details. Write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 5007 Lemon Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
Airtite Insulation Company, of Chicago 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 











Keep Sticky Heat 
Out OF Yo 





It’s torture to handle a full day’s 
work in hot, humid weather. And it’s 
needless torture —when you can enjoy 
the cool comfort of a new Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner so easily and 
inexpensively ! 

Smartly styled by Raymond Loewy, 
this compact window unit fits right 
into your office or any room of your 
home. It cools, filters, dehumidifies, 
circulates air—adding fresh air in 
amount you select. You'll like the 
quiet, fast-cooling action of its amaz- 
ingly thrifty Meter-Miser —same re- 
frigerating unit used in Frigidaire Re- 
frigerators and warranted for 5 years. 


You Cant Match A 
FRIGIDAIRE 
SY 


Frigidaire also makes large-capacity central system air conditioners. 
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ur Office— 


itt 


AN ; 


Frigidaire 
Window Air Conditioner! 





Frigidaire Air Conditioning ranges from 
“package"’ room conditioners to central sys- 
tems. Look for Frigidaire Dealer’s name in 
Classified Phone Book. Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


For summer comfort in gen- 
eral offices, stores, show- 
rooms, factories, the answer 
is this larger Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioner. 
It’s quickly installed singly 
or in multiple. Compact, good 
looking, 3 and 5 ton capaci- 
ties. Also ideal for your home, 
connected to any standard 
forced air heating system or 
installed independently. 











CINEMA 


Wide Open 


In the six-month period ending in May, 
580 regular movie theaters closed down. 
But open-air drive-ins, offering such 
tempting summertime extras as car wash- 
ing, shuffleboard courts and miniature 
zoos, are enjoying their greatest boom. 

Last week the trade magazine Boxoffice 
reported that after putting up 859 “ozon- 
ers” in 1949, exhibitors were spending an 
estimated $87,154,000 on 924 for this 
year's drivers. By fall, the drive-ins would 
be taking care of more than 20% of the 
total U.S. movie audience, 


Pirates’ Gold 

Hollywood thought it knew where to 
dig for more buried treasure. Last week 
five studios were plotting ten pictures 
about pirates. Already sailing the Spanish 
Main: Walt Disney’s Treasure Island, 
Columbia’s Fortunes of Captain Blood, 
Universal-International’s Buccaneer’s Girl. 
Universal was preparing three more: Dou- 
ble Crossbones, Against All Flags, Admiral 
of the Black. Columbia planned another 
two: Last of the Buccaneers and a 15° 
episode serial called Pirates of the High 
Seas. 20th Century-Fox would film Anne 
of the Indies, and RKO Blackbeard the 
Pirate. 


The New Pictures 

The Duchess of Idaho (M-G-M) is 
an Esther Williams musical, #.e., a pretty 
body of water surrounded by clichés. It 
shows plenty of the human form, mostly 
Swimmer Williams’, against the travel- 
folder backdrop of Sun Valley in Techni- 
color. The makeshift plot stops and goes 
at the convenience of the songs, dances 
and fancy splashing. 

This time Esther flits flirtatiously be- 
tween a Sun Valley bandleader (Van 
Johnson), whom she really loves, and a 
millionaire playboy (John Lund). John- 
son is made to work overtime as a singer 
and dancer, and there are specialty num- 
bers by Lena Horne, Eleanor Powell and 
Connie Haines, plus an unbilled appear- 
ance by Red Skelton. By the time the last 
monumentally tasteless water pageant has 
ebbed away, it is hard to tell Sun Valley 
from the same old rut. 





Broken Arrow (20th Century-Fox) 
makes an effective merger of the old west- 
ern and the new problem picture, Pleading 
the cause of the U.S. Indian, whom Holly- 
wood has been kicking around for years, 
the movie has plenty of gunplay, hoof- 
beats and crisply Technicolored vistas to 
keep it from getting preachy. 

Based on Elliott Arnold’s 1947 novel, 
Blood Brother, the picture is a fictional- 
ized account of war & peace between the 
Chiricahua Apaches and Arizona settlers 
in the 1870s. Instead of the blood-lusting 
savages who whoop endlessly across the 
U.S. screen, its Indians are proud, dig- 
nified warriors with their own cultural 
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Phy yours of 


National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Fine steelmaking 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N.J. © Midland Works, Midland, Pa, 
Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. ¢ Trent Tube Company, East Troy. Wisconsin 









lots of slicing 


Bacon slicing machines for our busy packing plants are 
capable of cutting a ton of bacon an hour. That calls 
for steel blades that will stay sharp under very high 
speed operation. This is the kind of problem that is 
native to Crucible—with the result that Crucible is one 
of the largest producers of tool steel for keen-wearing 
blade applications, 

Among hundreds of other special steels, Crucible 
techniques and skilled personnel produce the quality 
steel that goes into cutlery, gleaming silverware, auto- 
matic can openers...and a multitude of other house- 
hold items. Crucible Surgical Steels play a vital role 
in the hands of the skilled surgeon...and Crucible 
Alnico Magnets in our radios and television sets bring 
Hollywood into our living rooms, 


Your application can benefit from Crucible’s half 
century of specialty steel leadership. Put our alert 
metallurgical staff to work on your problem. One call 
from you does it. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


first name in special purpose steels 


Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. © Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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planner... 
with a good idea 






Modern administrative 
efficiency demands 


planning for communications 


Plant, equipment, capital . . . these form the structure of 

your business. But only people, working together, can make them 
add up to profits. P-A-X Business Telephone Systems provide 
these people with instant, dependable, inside communication, 
by which they can work together more effectively. 


With P-A-X you can own your business telephone system. 
Besides bringing you the advantages of fast automatic service 
on inside calls, it keeps your city telephones free for city 

and Jong distance calls—improving both inside and outside 
service, and saving you time and money in countless ways. 
Get the facts from our nearest office, or write: AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 West Van 

Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. In Canada: Automatic 
Electric (Canada) Limited, Toronto. Offices in Principal Cities. 


business 








telephone 


systems 
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tradition, a stern code of honor and a 
justified hatred of the white invaders. 
Their tribal chief, Cochise (well played by 
Jeff Chandler), is an able strategist and a 
wise statesman. The story works up such 
sympathy and respect for him and his 
tribe, and such distrust of their ignorant, 
arrogant enemies, that most mov‘egoers 
will be delighted whenever another pale- 
face bites the dust. 

Before working its anthropology lesson 
into the action, Broken Arrow views the 
notorious Apaches through the eyes of the 
white settlers, building a fearsome picture 
of their terrorism around an Arizona out- 
post. A frontiersman (James Stewart), 
tired of the fighting, gets the crazy notion 
that Cochise may listen to reason. Ignor- 
ing the scorn and warnings of the other 
settlers, he schools himself in the Apache 
language and lore, sends up introductory 
smoke signals and rides off alone into the 





CHANDLER & STEWART 
First a crazy notion, then a lesson. 


dreaded Indian territory. Director Delmer 
(Destination Tokyo) Daves puts a fine 
edge of suspense on Stewart’s long ride, 
his entry into the hostile Apache camp 
and his exchanges with the chief. 

Then, breaking all the cinematic rules 
of cowboy-Indian warfare, Stewart and 
Cochise nurse a precarious understanding 
between the whites and the Apaches. They 
even fight renegades on both sides to make 
it bloom into a tribal treaty with the U.S. 
Government. 

The picture’s unorthodoxy is less suc- 
cessful when it comes to romance. Stew- 
art woos and wins Sonseeahray (Debra 
Paget*), a doll-like Indian maiden half 
his age and size. The love story becomes 
so precious that it often strains the film’s 
fine sense of realism. 


Where the Sidewalk Ends (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox}, a melodrama in monotone, re- 
unites the team that made Laura: Produc- 
er-Director Otto Preminger, Gene Tierney 


*% Who wore special contact lenses on her blue 
eyes so they would photograph as authentic In- 
dian brown, 
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and Dana Andrews. The new picture 
makes Laura, one of 1944's best films, 
look better than ever. Andrews plays a 
tough Manhattan detective with a bad 
record for manhandling criminals. When 
he inadvertently kills one, he covers up 
his trail with false clues, and suspicion 
points to Gene Tierney’s father, It takes 
no end of foolish talk and action for 
Andrews to square himself with the law 
and the girl. 


The Flame and the Arrow (Warner) 
gives ex-Acrobat Burt Lancaster some- 
thing he really knows how to do. Almost a 
spoof of the kind of swashbuckling gym- 
nastics that made Douglas Fairbanks fa- 
mous, the movie is built around a tum- 
bling act. Feebly disguised as a band of 
gay rogues in 12th Century Lombardy, 
Lancaster and some old circus associates 
swing from chandeliers, draperies and tra- 
pezes, drop from trees and balconies, 
climb ropes and poles and all over each 
other. 

The script, huffing & puffing to find ex- 
cuses for these athletic feats, tells an 
opéra-bouffe story involving Lancaster’s 
“free men of the mountains,” a foreign 
tyrant (Frank Allenby), and a fair lady 
(Virginia Mayo). Happily, their contrived 
heroics are spiked with some unconscious 
comedy. 

Lancaster is probably the best acrobat 
now employed as an actor. After a series 
of gangster films, he obviously relishes his 
promotion from a hood to a Robin Hood. 
But dialogue still throws him, and his 
modern side-mouthings (“I'll meetcha 
inna tavern”) sound a little disenchanting 
in Technicolored medieval Lombardy. 


Current & CHOICE 

The Men. The story of war-wounded 
paraplegics makes a powerful and mov- 
ing salute to the human spirit; with Mar- 
lon Brando and Teresa Wright (Tre, 
July 24). 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. A witty 
British comedy about an Edwardian gen- 
tleman who murders his way into the 
peerage; with Alec Guinness playing eight 
roles (Time, July 3). 

The Lawless. An unblinking look at 
mob violence in a California town; with 
Macdonald Carey and Gail Russell (Time, 
July 3). 

The Asphalt Jungle. Director John 
Huston examines a band of criminals 
as human beings while documenting a 
$1,000,000 burglary; with Sterling Hay- 
den and Louis Calhern (Time, June 19). 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy 
and Elizabeth Taylor in a delightfully 
funny adaptation of Edward Streeter’s 
bestseller (Toe, May 29). 

Annie Get Your Gun. Betty Hutton at 
large in a sensibly faithful version of 
Irving Berlin’s musicomedy hit (Tre, 
April 24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s 19-year- 
old but still spry “comedy romance in 
pantomime” (Trae, April 17). 

Cinderella. Walt Disney rounds out the 
cast of the fairy-tale classic with beguil- 
ing birds & beasts (Tre, Feb. 20). 
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America has a 3-Way Stake 








in its Airlines ! 


The U. S. airlines gain time for the traveller— 
help the shipper open new markets—give 
the nation added air carrier strength in 


peace or national emergency. 





EXT time you see an airliner leave 
N an airport runway and head for 
the horizon, remember you have a three- 
way stake in the far-flung network it 
represents, 

As a traveller, the airlines gain you 
time .. . for a longer stay at your fayor- 
ite vacation spot, for a holiday visit with 
loved ones, for an important business 
trip. As a businessman, the airlines 
give you faster delivery, smaller inven- 
tories, quicker turnover, bigger profits. 
And as a citizen, the airlines give your 
country emergency strength vital to pre- 

_ paredness . . . capable of maintaining the 
continuing needs of our economy in the 
event our security is threatened, 

To handle this triple job, the airlines 


















AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


Monvfacturers oft Military oircroft © 
Martin airliners ¢ Guided missiles ¢ Rockets 
* Electronic fire control & rodor syst . 
Precision testing instruments * Deve! 
ond Licensors of: Moreng fuel tanks ( 

U.S. Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
{to Hydropress, Inc.) © Honeycomb con- 
streetion material (to U.S. Plywood Corp, 
and Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structural adhe- 
sives (to U.S. Plywood Corp. and Blooming- 
dole Rubber Co.) ¢ Permanent fabric fame- 
proofing (to E. |, duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
© Hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake « 
Leaders In Building Air Power to Guard 
the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 






are constantly modernizing their equip- 


ment... flying faster planes, planes 
with greater capacity, planes with more 
dependability and planes with greater 
earning capacity. And in no spot is this 
modernization more important than in 
twin-engine transports...the backbone of 
airline fleets for short and medium haul 
routes that reach throughout the nation. 

The new twin-engine Martin 4-0-4 
Airliner is a good example of airline 
progress, Already ordered by Eastern 
Air Lines and Trans World Airline, to 
modernize their twin-engine fleets, it 
flies 100 m.p.h. faster, carries 40 passen- 
gers in its pressurized, air-conditioned, 
comfortably quict cabin. It’s a worthy 
development of the dependable Martin 
2-0-2, which has been serving passengers 
of Northwest Airlines and leading South 
American lines for almost three years. 
Tue GLENN L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Train in a field with a future... Aviation! 
See your local Air Force, Navy or Marine 
recruiting officer for details. 
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Jumbo in Burma 


EvepHanr Bitt (250 pp.}—Lieut. Colo- 
nel J. H. Williams—Doubleday ($3). 


Burma is full of elephants that never 
forget. Back in the "20s and ’30s, when 
J. H. (“Elephant Bill”) Williams was 
working as elephant manager for the Bom- 
bay Burma Trading Corp., he traveled 
from camp to camp, inspecting the jumbos 
whose job was pushing & pulling four-ton 
teak logs down from the hills. 

On such visits, Williams often had to 
syringe the sinuses of his charges, inocu- 
late them against anthrax, and doctor 
them generally. He once spent three weeks 
treating an elephant called Ma Kyaw 
(“Miss Smooth”) for some tiger-claw 


least in Burma: somewhere between an 
elephant’s zoth and 80th years, his big, 
coconut-size heart becomes as worn-out as 
his teeth. Too tired to follow the herd any 
longer, he grazes alone, but finds gathering 
his daily ration of 600 pounds of fodder a 
mammoth task. Thin and feverish, he 
moves down to water during the dry 
months and stands around keeping cool. 
Then, “one sweltering hot evening in 
late May ... he hears a mighty storm 
raging ten miles away in the hills and 
knows the rains have broken.” A wall of 
brown, log-choked water bears down on 
him. “He staggers and falls, but the groan 
he gives is drowned by peals of thunder,” 
and his carcass is smashed to bits as the 
flood hurtles it along. The reason elephant 
remains are seldom found: porcupines 





ELEPHANTS HAULING TEAK 
Miss Smooth knew the right man. 


gouges on her back. Two months later, 
Williams was having tea outside his tent 
when Ma Kyaw passed by. Hearing his 
voice, she turned around, came up to his 
camp table, sat down, and “leant right 
over towards me so as to show me her 
back.” That afternoon at the inspection, 
Williams found out why: one of Ma 
Kyaw’s wounds still pained her and she 
wanted another treatment. 

After the Thunder. Cornwall-bred Wil- 
liams got his first experience with outsize 
animals when he served with the British 
Camel Corps in World War I. After the 
war he went to Burma and graduated to 
clephants. Elephant Bill is the modest, 
rambling story of what he learned about 
the beasts during the next 25 years. 

That old tale about wild elephants going 
off alone to die in inaccessible “elephant 
graveyards” is one that Williams can refute 
from observation. What really happens, at 
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gnaw away the tusks to get at the nerve 
pulp, other scavengers destroy whatever 
else remains. 

After Hannibal. Teak (for the decks of 
combat ships, etc.) had a high priority 
in World War II. It was Elephant Bill 
Williams’ job to get it out. Later, on 
active duty as a lieutenant colonel, he 
used the animals to haul bridge timbers 
and supplies, hoist bogged-down army 
equipment out of the mud. 

When the Japs threatened northwest 
Burma early in 1944, Williams was told 
to lead his 45 elephants out any way he 
could. His story of how he coaxed them, 
their riders, and a small army of hungry 
refugees over more than 100 miles of plains 
and mountain wilderness between Kan- 
chaung, Burma and Silchar, India will re- 
mind readers, as it does Elephant Bill him- 
self, of Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps. 
But Williams keeps his voice at a modest 


pitch even when reciting this journey’s 
most spectacular feat, ie., leading his 
charges across a 3-ft.-wide ledge hundreds 
of feet high. Says he: “I learned more 
about what elephants could be got to do 
in that one day than I had in 24 years.” 


From Hitler's Army 


Bevono Dereart (312 pp.}—Hans Rich- 
ter—Putnam ($3). 


From Germany, after World War TI, 
came some of the most memorable of all 
accounts of that war (The Case of Ser- 
geant Grischa, All Quiet on the Western 
Front, etc.). Beyond Defeat is no Grischa 
or All Quiet, but it is the first of the 
German World War IT novels to reach the 
U.S., and as such it is an important book. 

Author Hans Richter, 42, an anti-Nazi 
who was drafted into Hit!er’s army, was 
captured at Cassino and shipped off to a 
prison camp in the U.S. In its glowering 
animosity to Naziism and its painful and 
perplexed discussions of the dilemmas 
facing anti-Nazi Germans, his book bears 
all the bitter marks of a man trying to 
write his*way out of an ordeal. 

" Auf Wiedersehen . . ."’ The opening 
scenes show a German company moving 
up to the Cassino front. The major char- 
acter, Pfc, Giihler, obviously a facsimile 
of Author Richter, believes that the Nazi 
army is doomed; his buddies are begin- 
ning to doubt the Fihrer’s omnipotence. 
Some German soldiers, hoping to be cap- 
tured, greet each other with the wise- 
crack, “Auf Wiedersehen in Kanada.” 

On the Cassino slopes, Gihler’s outfit 
is torn to shreds by U.S. artillery. Prod- 
ded by Giihler, the few remaining men 
surrender. At this point Beyond Defeat 
picks up in excitement, for now there 
begins a new war, subterranean and fero- 
cious, between those German prisoners 
still loyal to the Fiihrer and those who 
would cast off the Nazi curse. 

When interrogated by U.S. officers, 
most of the prisoners refuse to talk, but 
Gihler gives his estimate of German cas- 
ualties at Cassino. Only when asked to 
identify German positions does he refuse. 
As a Socialist, he welcomes Hitler's de- 
feat, but as a German he feels that “every 
position I give away means 30 to 40 
direct hits for my comrades. . .” The job 
of rooting out Naziism from the German 
heart, he believes, must be done only by 
the Germans themselves. 

Giihler’s first chance comes aboard a 
prison ship on Christmas Eve. In the 
hold, a Nazi begins to harangue the pris- 
oners, but the anti-Nazis drown him out 
by singing Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht. 
Cheered by this little victory, the anti- 
Nazis feel that, with America ahead, they 
may yet know freedom. 

But in the U.S. prison camp they are 
painfully disappointed. The older prison- 
ers, Afrika Korps veterans, scorn the Cas- 
sino captives as traitors and cowards. A 
shadow Gestapo, working under the inex- 
perienced eyes of the U.S. guards, rules 
the prisoners through terror. When the 
anti-Nazis appeal for protection to the 
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Constant hammering of electric-typewriter 
keys wears ribbons tissue-thin, causes fuzzy, 
hard-to-read impressions. Thinner yet more 
durable nylon ribbons will outlast all other 
kinds . . . and they will produce sharp, clean 
impressions month after month. 
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Heat and humidity are chief causes of sagging, 
weakened netsin tobacco conditioning rooms. 
Nylon netting holds taut through high tem- 
peratures and extreme humidity. It won't 
deteriorate from mold or mildew; givesstrong 
support far longer than previous materials. 


This 32-page booklet, “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry,” will help you know 
more about nylon . . . its wide range of 
properties . .. and its performance in many 
industries. The information in this book- 
let may suggest a way in which you can 
improve a product or production method 
—or create a new product. Write today 
for a copy. And tell us about any nylon 


uses you have in mind. Nylon Division 205, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 





This advertisement is published to keep you up to date on the industrial uses 
for nylon textile fibers. Although demand for nylon still exceeds supply, you 
may wish to evaluate its possible future applications in your own business. 
Note: Du Pont makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product. 


HIGH PRESSURES place heavy stress 
on filter sacks used in the ceramic 
industry. Filled with liquid clay, the 
sacks are squeezed in these accordion- 
like presses until water filters through 
the fabric and drains off, producing 
the clay cakes you see here. 

Filter sacks of tough Du Pont ny- 
lon fibers resist rupturing. They last 
up to ten times as long as ordinary 
sacks because of nylon’s high resili- 
ency, wet strength and impervious- 
ness to mildew. Nylon sacks also 
speed production. For nylon fibers 
won’t swell when wet .. . let water 
pass through more readily and with 
greater filtering efficiency. 

This ability to stand up under the 
roughest treatment makes nylon use- 
ful in many industries. Pictures be- 
low show other examples of nylon’s 
performance under conditions of se- 
vere wear. 





Rot and weathering cut life span of tarpaulins 
used to protect hay stored outdoors at stock- 
yards. Nylon “tarps” stand up wellinadverse 
weather . .. promise to last three to five times 
longer. They're also easier to handle—weigh 
only half as much as ordinary tarpaulins, 





REG. U, 5, PAT.OFF, 


NYLON 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
~ «++THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


For NYLON... for RAYON... for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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Announcing UNITED’S Annual Report on 


255 STOCKS 


that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


j A it aes Annual Report on sound, long-established companies 
that have paid dividends without interruption for 25 to 136 years 
is just off the press. This distinguished list includes 91 stocks that have 
paid dividends for 50 years; 7 for 100 years, and one that has not missed 
a payment in 136 years. 

Consider the income return from these sound stocks contrasted with 
interest on best bonds (234%) and bank deposits (29%). There are 
77 stocks yielding 6%-7%, while investors willing to take a “business 
man’s risk” will find 26 long-time dividend payers yielding 8%-11%. 

Many of these sound stocks are selling considerably below their 
highs for the year as a result of the recent sharp market decline. You 
will find this an opportune time to use this valuable Report in planning 
new investments for increased income and appreciation. 


This 255-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports, 
backed by a 30-year 
record of dependa- 
bility, are now used 
by more 
than any other in- 
vestment service. 


investors 














Address 


| 
‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


this is no time to be without TIME... 


« ~ « for major news of the Asian conflict 


« « « for exclusive, first-rate, first-hand reports from TIME’s) 
Far East correspondents 


« « « for TIME’s coverage of all the vital newsfronts of the 
world—Rome, Paris, Tokyo, London, Berlin, Vienna, ; 
Helsinki, Washington—where the news is happening and 
where it may happen next 


ee « for TIME’s organized narrative of these momentous days 
of decision—told without repetition, with all the non- 
essentials pared away 


e ¢ « for TIME’s special help in understanding the news as it 
happens all over the world, as it affects our homes, our 
cities, our economy, our government 


e e © for TIME’s accuracy and honesty and clarity. ., 


this is no time to be without TIME] 
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U.S. commanding officer, he brushes them 
off with some mumble about the Geneva 
Convention. 

A Race Apart. Giihler and his friends 
decide that because the Americans have 
never lived under terror they cannot real- 
ly understand how the Nazis operate. 
“Since I've got to know the Amis,” says 
one of them, “I’ve realized we must settle 
with the Nazis by ourselves . . . For most 


of the Amis, you're either a Nazi or a 





Nove.ist RICHTER 
His buddies were beginning to doubt. 


traitor. They’re a race apart from us.” 
The anti-Nazi prisoners then decide to 
form an underground of their own in 
order to break the Nazi hold. 

Beyond Defeat is not a great novel. Its 
characterization is rudimentary, its style 
raw, its construction disorderly. But no 
other book has yet shown so closely how 
German troops felt and thought in the 
last, lost stages of the war. 


A College Is a Prison 


A Dictionary oF THE UNpbeRworto 
(804 pp.J—Eric Partridge—Macmillan 
($9). 

Here, THere AND Evervwuere (188 pp.) 
—Eric Partridge—Macmillan ($1.75). 


“Th’ nex’ mornin’ they try t’ hang th’ 
torpedoin’ on me, but the [crooked | beak 
gets th’ office, an’ comes down. He goes 
f’r me, puts me on th’ bricks, an’ hands 
me two grand an’ tells me t’ breeze th’ 
burg; which I does. Well, when I hits 
Frisco th’ bulls know me. They frisk me 
an’ pipes the case dough. I tries t’ tell ‘em 
it’s square jack, but they don’t fall, an’ 
th’ nex’ thing I knows I’m doing a ten- 
spot in college.” 

Thus, in 1934, spoke a gunman sen- 
tenced to ten years in San Quentin for a 
shooting. He was talking a venerable un- 
derworld cant rooted 4oo years deep in 
Anglo-American history. Britain’s Eric 
Partridge, a lexicographer who has strayed 
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off the fairways of the English language 
to rummage in the rough (A Dictionary 
of Slang, Shakespeare’s Bawdy), shows in 
his massive new Dictionary of the Under- 
world that even in 18th Century London 
a beak was a magistrate, a college was a 
prison, and to frisk was to search. But 
U.S. criminals, no mere copycats, have 
made their own additions to the lingo, 


among them (see above): torpedo (to | 


kill), pipe (to see), case dough (trial 
money) and square jack (honest money). 

Roughing It. Criminals originally 
coined cant (itself a 16th Century under- 
world verb meaning “to speak”) to con- 
ceal their plans from eavesdroppers. When 
cant words pass into popular slang, as 
they do in the U.S. far more rapidly than 
Lexicographer Partridge seems to be 
aware, new mintings are made. Yet “the 
main body of cant is [more] conserva- 
tive” than most people realize. 

In Here, There and Everywhere, a vol- 
ume of essays on slang and cant, Author 
Partridge subscribes to the theory that 
English cant had its first big bloom in the 
Reformation, when dispossessed English 
priests joined up with thieves and high- 
waymen and taught them scraps of Latin. 
By 1630, “Thieves’ Latin” had all but 
passed away, to be replaced by the cant 
which fathered U.S. gangster and hobo 
language—a rich mulligan of native in- 
gredients peppered lightly with foreign 
words, e.g., booze from the Middle Dutch 
biisen (to tipple), stir from the gypsy 
stariben (a prison). 

Declining Imports. Cant got its second 
big push in the mid-roth Century, when 
U.S. cons, doxies, hoboes and fingers 
stopped importing so much from abroad. 
Since then, U.S. cant has grown so rapid- 
ly that today it is “numerically larger 
than the British’—and still so wildly 
prolific that just before his book went to 
press, hardworking Lexicographer Part- 
ridge ordered a batch of addenda bound 
in to catch such sprouts, new to him, as 
winchell (a swindler’s victim), boodled 
(loaded with cash), eille 
(lights-out in the cells), hoochie-papping 
(stealing another man’s girl), goof ball 
(marijuana smoker) and mouse-kick 
(watch-pocket). 


Mr. Stalin, Meet Mr. Truman 


BeHinp Ciosep Doors (367 pp.J—Ellis 
M, Zacharias—Putnam ($3.75). 


Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, 60, 
U.S.N. (ret.), would be the first to agree 
with his publishers’ estimate of him 
“America’s greatest intelligence expert.” 
His first unblushing bid for the title was 
Secret Missions (Time, Dec. 23, 1946), a 
postwar exposé of U.S. naval intelligence 
in which it didn’t take much reading be- 
tween the lines to guess that Intelligence 
Officer Zacharias had been a live brain 
awash among salt-water boneheads. 

The admiral’s new book, Behind Closed 
Doors, is boldly subtitled “The Secret 
History of the Cold War.” In spite of 
side-of-the-mouth assurance that much of 
this is inside stuff, most of it is avail- 
able to any Washington newspaperman 


cooties’ rer 
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You often find two buyers of lighting fixtures dif- 
fering in their choice of Slimline or standard 
Fluorescent. 

That's understandable. Each type, in its own way, 
provides excellent lighting. Each has its own 
advantages. 

But there's one point that all experienced buyers 
agree upon: you can't beat the long-term perform- 
ance and economy of Day-Brite fixtures, whichever 
type you choose. 





In Slimline, the Day-Brite “Luvex” gives you dec- 
orative lighting with a remarkable 83% efficiency 
rating. And talk about durability! “Luvex” is quality- 
built to give you extra years of service... 


a] 


without 
€ xtra eos 
And if you're partial to standard Fluorescent, select 
the Day-Brite “Lenox.” Low in first cost, low in 
maintenance and operating costs, the “Lenox” is high 
in appearance, performance and long life. 


Today, get the full facts about these famous quality 
Day-Brite fixtures for store, office and school lighting. 
Write Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5472 Bulwer Ave., 

| St. Louis 7, Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. Distributed nation- 
ally by leading electrical wholesalers. 











“the DAY-BRITE label Q on either 


pe of fixture means VALUE PLUS! 


THE DAY-BRITE 
“LUVEX" 


For two 96” T-12 Slimline lamps, 
all-metal, single unit ond con- 
tinuous suspension mounting. 


THE DAY-BRITE 
“LENOX” 


For two or four 48”, 40-watt 
fluorescent lamps, luminous 
plastic or steel sides, surface or 
suspension mounting, unit or 
continuous installations, 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER" 


PREMIUM QUALITY 
WITHOUT PREMIUM COST 





DAY-BRITE 


at lighting Pitted 


040 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES: 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





coco - - -— -— - --- 1 
Mail coupon with letterhead for free l 
| beverage thermometer, Check the 
| temperature of your drinking water. ! 
| Genero! Electric Co., Sec, T-8, Air l 
| Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 1 
|] NAME ! 
| Address I 
| city STATE... ccssoee ! 








who can get a few weeks’ leave of absence. 
Like everyone else, Annapolis-trained 
Zacharias is aware that Russia is commit- 
ted to world domination, that Stalin is 
letting his Communist parties throughout 
the world carry the ball for him, that pat- 
terns of conquest have been laid down for 
most of the world’s areas. Unlike most 
nowadays, he thinks that a Truman-Stalin 
talk “can settle the grave controversies 
between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.” 
Should such a conference fail, Zacharias 


| offers a list of suggestions which are either 


pretty obvious or pretty sure to precipi- 
tate the hot war he doesn’t want, e.g., 
abrogation of the U.S. peace treaties with 
satellite Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, 
and establishment of U.S. military con- 
trol over them if they didn’t behave. 








NOVELIST BOWEN 
Not knowing what you mean is fatal. 


Kind Lady 


Cottecteo Impressions (269 pp.) — 
Elizabeth Bowen—Knopf ($3.50). 


Elizabeth Bowen is a fine novelist, as 
she proved in her To the North and The 


Death of the Heart; but she has written | 


some very poor book reviews. Kindness 
of heart that does her credit as a woman 
sometimes blinkers her as a critic. Many 
of these Collected Impressions are re- 
printed reviews recording her pleasure 
with some very ordinary books, and they 
will explain why her British fellow au- 
thors wait eagerly for her notices of their 
work. It is rarely that she lets anything 
pass without a kind word, quotable on a 
book jacket. 

Yet for all her egalitarian treatment of 
geese and swans, she writes with such 
grace and elegance that she is always 
worth reading. Her own virtues bring her 
home even when she is farthest off the 
beam. It is a joy to read her preface to 





1gth Century Sheridan Le Fanu’s Uncle | 


Silas; seen through the delicate, complex 








Starts Giant Housing Project! 
Over 1000 Apartments To Have 
Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y.—“We plan to make 


every living room and bedroom in our 
entire project of well over 1000 apartments 
Frigidaire Air Conditioned,” says Robert 
C. Metrick, Long Island contractor. “We're 
convinced that Frigidaire offers the best 
all-around value because of their long 
experience in the refrigeration and air 
conditioning business—the low operating 
of their Meter-Miser units—and, 
because Frigidaire is backed by General 
Motors.” 


costs 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Window Model 
Air Conditioner 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 








Wherever you go in 
the world, you'll find 
CRAVEN “A"s...at 
the best hotels and / 
clubs. Because they're 4 
smoked by so many 
people who know 
how to enjoy life... 
CRAVEN “A"s are 
the largest selling 
cork-tipped ciga- 
rettes in the world. 








On THE BAYFRONT 
wiamr’s FINEST HOTEL 


DOWNTOWN TERMINAL FOR 
ALL AIRLINES 
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lenses of the Bowen prose, it seems a 
masterpiece. But anyone who takes the 
preface away from his eye, and looks 
squarely at the book, will see only a first- 
rate thriller about a mid-Victorian miss 
pursued by a bogeyman. 

The best sections of Collected Impres- 
sions are those which deal with damp- 
rotted Irish country houses, with Author 
Bowen’s school days, and with her own 
maxims on novel writing. Samples: 

What is the object of a novel? “The 
non-poetic statement of a poetic truth.” 
At what point does the novelist get his 
perceptions about his characters? “In the 
course of the actual writing of the novel 
. « « The novelist is in the same position 
as his reader. But his perceptions should 
be always just in advance.” What is the 
novelist’s—or any writer’s—object? “To 
whittle down his meaning to the exactest 
and finest possible point. What, of course, 
is fatal is when he does not know what he 
does mean: he has no point to sharpen.” 

V. S. Pritchett, the best critic in Britain 
today, has called these and the rest of her 
pungencies the only really instructive 
statement on novel writing that he knows. 
Carpers may feel that she merely tells 
how to write like Elizabeth Bowen if you 
have the luck to be Elizabeth Bowen. But 
even that is something which few writers 
writing of their craft have managed to do. 


Recent & READABLE 

Two Adolescents, by Alberto Moravia. 
Two Italian boys in the perils of puberty. 
Avoiding the perils of bathos, Author 
Moravia (Woman of Rome) keeps his 
storytelling clear and dry (Time, July 24). 

Orley Farm, by Anthony Trollope. 
Country life in Victorian England with a 
full-blown Trollopean cast of characters 
and enough novelist’s insight to equip a 
dozen contemporary fictioneers; re-issued 
as the first of a new Trollope series 
(Time, July 10). 

Follow Me Down, by Shelby Foote. 
How a God-fearing Mississippi farmer is 
seized by temptation and driven to mur- 
der; a taut little novel of crime & passion 
(Time, July 3). 

World Enough and Time, by Robert 
Penn Warren. Political intrigue, murder 
and a good man’s struggles of conscience 
in early 19th Century Kentucky; a rich, 
uneven historical novel by the author of 
All the King’s Men (Time, June 26). 

There'll Always Be a Drayneflete, by 
Osbert Lancaster. A witty satire on the 
British way of life as seen through the 
architectural history of an imaginary 
country town (Time, June 26). 

The Green Huntsman, by Henri Boyle 
(Stendhal). Book One of Stendhal’s un- 
finished “third masterpiece”; a pen-point 
dissection of life in a French garrison 
town of the 1830s, published in English 
for the first time (Time, June 26). 

John Adams and the American Revo- 
lution, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. A 
brisk retossing of the salad days of the 
commonsensical second President of the 
U.S., which turns up a personality much 
crisper than most historians have allowed 
him (Time, June 19). 
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SAVE 15% TO 40% OF 
CALCULATING COSTS 














Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the 
results of individual calculations to give a 
grand total or net result—eliminate time- 


the caleularor 
that remembers 


wasting rehandling of figures. 


Users report savings of 15% to 40% of 
calculating costs on payroll and invoicing. 
Ask to see a demonstration of this remark- 
able calculator on your own work in your 





own office. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S eS ‘ 
Write for informative book- 


4 let, “Investigate Before You 
Calculate.” Burroughs Add- 
urroug oe ing Machine Company, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


QUANTITY 
PRODUCTION 


e) 
GREY IRON 
CASTINGS 





ONE OF THE 
NATION'S LARGEST 


AND MOST MODERN 
PRODUCTION 
FOUNDRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


Le LNOLN, leleley Warn git 








American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
' —makers of famous Venus Hooded Pens 
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THE PANTHER 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


Just minutes ago this GRUMMAN PANTHER took 
off from the deck of a carrier miles over the horizon. 
Now, with others of its squadron, it is ready to 
perform its mission. (Note rockets under wing.) 
Impressive speed and formidable fire-power, plus 
traditional Grumman ruggedness, make the turbo- 
jet PANTHER a highly respected member of the 
Navy’s air arm. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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MISCELLANY 


Best Friend. In New Haven County, 
Conn., Ensign Stanley W. Henderson 
bailed out of a faltering Navy plane, land- 
ed unhurt in a tree, climbed down and was 
bitten in both legs by a waiting dog. 





Personal Finance. In Omaha, Judze 
Perry Wheeler performed a marriage cere- 
mony, collected his $1 fee (which the 
groom borrowed from the bride), then lent 
the young couple, at the groom’s request, 
25¢ for bus fare. 


The Open Hand. In Columbus, Ohio, 
J. Edward Dunnebacke told the court why 
he had given a waitress a worthless $10 
check as a tip: “I wanted to do something 
nice for her.” 


Food for Thought. In Manhattan, 
Counterman Max Levine told customers 
who ordered Russian dressing: “In this 
delicatessen, Russian dressing is now Mac- 
Arthur sauce.” 


Catty. In Timberlake, Ohio, after May- 
or George C. Klein reported that nothing 
could be done locally about a man caught 
stealing tools because there was no ordi- 
nance against burglary on the village 
books, the Timberlake council met in 
emergency session, passed ordinances 
against burglary, intoxication, indecent ex- 
posure, trespassing, discharging firearms 
within the village limits, added an ordi- 
nance requiring that cats be kept on 
leashes out of doors. 


Unanimous Decision, In Chicago, when 
the judge asked Defense Attorney Hyman 
Abrams what he thought should be done 
with his client, Andrew Kleehammer, 
haled into court for nonsupport, Abrams 
answered, “I'd send him to jail,” which 
the judge did. 


The Abundant Life. In Seattle, the 
Central Lutheran Church bulletin said 
that while the pastor was on vacation, 
Assistant Pastor Luther Jansen would be 
“in complete charge of church services 
and pastoral cuties.” 


Double Take. In Raleigh, N.C., George 
Council was taken into custody on an old 
“breaking and entering” charge after Po- 
lice Chief George A. Jackson of Dunn, 
N.C. spotted his picture in a Raleigh fur- 
niture store’s “Employees’ Month” adver- 
tisement. 


Winter's Tale. In Sanford, Fla., a 1925 
Ford driven by Henry McLaulin, 81, col- 
lided with a 1923 Ford driven by Henry 
Bush, 83. 


Weighty Matter. In Detroit, where by 
city ordinance a loaf of bread must weigh 
not less than 15 and not more than 17 
ounces, Baker Charles Elson was sum- 
moned to court, charged with making his 


pumpernickel loaves too big. 
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No wonder Schlitz... 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous... 


Is the largest- selling heer in America f © 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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...S0 itS only 
common sense that 
| smoke the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat 








HIS VOICE is in demand around the clock —network radio... 
theater appearances ... motion pictures ... dance dates... plus 
recording hit tunes that sell in the millions of copies. Vaughn 
Monroe is the singingest band leader in the U. S. A. 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat irritation 
due to smoking 


Make a Note... Remember Your Throat! 


Yes, these were the findings of noted throat 
specialists after a total of 2,470 weekly 
examinations of the throats of hundreds of 
men and women who smoked Camels — 
and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. 








Make your own 
50-Day Came! 
MILDNESS Test 
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VOICE COACH George 
Griffin: “My career 
asks a lot from my 
throat. Thanks to the 
30-Day Test, 1 found 
the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat 
— mild Camels! 


HOUSEWIFE Mrs. Jane 
Christman: “I don't 
use my voice for a 
living, but throat ir- 
ritation doesn't go 
with me cither, 
Camels agree with 
my throat! 


SHIP-TO-SHORE RADIO 
DISPATCHER Donald 
Minor: “On my job, 
cigarette mildness is 
important, I stick to 
Camels, They're a 
real mild, good-tast- 
ing cigarene!" 





in your “T-ZONE” 
(T for Throat—T for Taste) 


om, N.C 





